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ABSTRACT 

This study is an exploration of the patterns o* 
consensus an^ dissensus among the courtrv's leaders in their 
attitudes, ooinions, r^rceotions, and reservations about social and 
economic chanaes through education. It is a case study of a countrv 
where th° ideas of education olayina an important role in 
modernisation is only partially accepted. How do 21 f Colombian 
leaders: i ) evaluate the performance of the educational system as a 

change agent , o) mat 0 dudgments abou* education -- definitions of 
oroblems, solutions, standards, values, oer cert ions, ?) define 
development -- integrated, multi-dimensional, one-faceted, 4) 
integrate the educational system into their concepts of national 
develooment, and r ) integrate other institutions, such as foreign 
agencies, the c°ntral government, the Catholic Church, into their 
concents of national development? ?\ general, the interview results 
suggest that the leaders were not able to integrate the educational 
system into the process of national development. They showed only an 
incomplete grasp of educational ttocess, the mod^rnivat ion process, 
or the idea of development; many of *heir ideas were conditioned bv 
their position in society and special at°as of interest; and, they 
were unable t 0 consider otheL institutions or the government for 
integrated roles in development. (ss?) 
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FOREWORD 



by H. Thomas James 



Occasionally a scholar from another country writes so brilliantly 
about problems and opportunities in his own nation that ours are illu- 
minated. It seems to me that Joaquin Plez-G6mez has done this in his 
examination of education and national development in Colombia. The 
influential people he interviewed and the conclusions he drew from their 
responses to questions related to the role of education in national de- 
velopment reveal a dissatisfaction with the performance of educational 
systems that seems very pervasive across national boundaries. The 
tendency to think of elementary and secondary education quite separately 
from university education se»ms also pervasive throughout the past cen- 
tury across national boundaries as does the tendency to view elementary 
and secondary education as irrelevant to moderni station. Further the 
popular expectations of educational systems and inappropriate responses 
of the educational institutions are similarly pcivasive. 

This is a remarkably perceptive document and should be useful to 
nationals in many countries in thinking through some of the fundamental 
problems related to modernization of education and economic development. 

Joaqufn p£cz-G6mez and his wife, Socorro, hold a unique place 
in the hearts and minds of the faculty of the School of Education st 
Stanford who worked with them and know them with affection and esteem. 

We wish them well. 
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CHAPTER I 



INTRODUCTION 



Statement of the Problem 



The present decade has been characterized by an increasing 
appreciation by scientists and policy makers of the role of education 
in modernization. Ihis appreciation is reflected in the shift in the 
definition of education from a consumer expenditure to an investment 
in human resources. 

According to Theodore Schultz [1956 and 1960], the rate of 
return on capital invested in improving the human factor is probably 
much greater than that used to increase the stock of reproducible 
goods. Education is considered a prerequisite for social and economic 
development [Harbison and Myers 1964:181]. 

However, most efforts at modernizing education have been char- 
acterized by complaints on the one hand that not enough support -- 
material or otherwise -- has been allocated to this end [Galbraith 
1961:44; Svennilson 1962] and by complaints on the other hand that such 
support as has been made available has been used inefficiently or inef- 
fectively [Harbison 1964:218; Gideonse 1966:185; Illich 1968:57], 

Such disagreements may revolve around: (1) the definition of 

the situation, C2) the specification of ends, i.e,, what constitutes 
modernization, (3) the choice and definition of means, e.g., industrial- 
ization, land reform, political reform, educational reform; the priority 
of one over the other, how they relate to one another functionally, and 
(4) definition of the norms whereby means are judged efficient and 
effective. 

This pattern of agreement and disagreement may prove to be a 
constraint on developmental efforts to the extent that the resolution 
of disagreements involves compromises on plans and priorities, and the 
dispersion of scarce resources. The efficient allocation of scarce 
resources depends less on the existence of consensus from the start 
and more on the presence of a commonly held set of premises such that 
people of different backgrounds with varying amounts and types of in- 
formation, if given the facts, can arrive at policy decisions based on 
a realistic appraisal of the situation, a rigorous definition of prob- 
lems, and a choice of means that meet these problems efficiently and 
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effectively. This presupposes an open-mindedness that seeks the facts 
and constantly reviews policies, perceptions, and judgments in the 
light of incoming information. This open-mindedness is necessary in 
educational planning, particularly in a situation where the parts of 
the educational system are poorly integrated with one another and the 
system itself is poorly articulated with the rest of society (and per- 
haps too poorly endowed to do very much better in the short run). This 
open-mindedness becomes even more necessary since the task of educational 
planning calls for far more than the quantification of students, teachers, 
and student-teacher-ratios per target year; it must include a redefini- 
tion of the qualifications of trained manpower and broad plans for bring- 
ing about these changes and may often involve total reform of the educa- 
tional system. 



Purpose of the Study 

This study is an exploration of the patterns of consensus and 
dissensus among participants in the public dialogue on the role of edu- 
cation in modernization, i.e,, the attitudes, opinions, perceptions, 
and reservations of a country's leaders (policy-molders and ratifiers) 
about social and economic changes through education. 

This is a case study of Colombia, where the idea of education 
playing an important role in modernization seems to be only partially 
accepted, partly because the idea is new, partly because the roles of 
other institutions such as the government J.nd the church in the modern- 
ization process have not been fully defined. 

The present research seeks to answer -- to one extent or another 
-- the following questions: 



(1) How do the Colombian leaders evaluate the performance of 
the educational system in the modernization process? 

The respondents will be described according to their judgments 
as to: (a) whether education is a force for change; (b) whether change 

in education is proceeding as fast as change in Colombia in general; 
and (c) whether education is an asset to society. The distribution of 
these judgments will be described according to the respondents' posi- 
tions, e.g., sector of influence; personal attributes, e.g., age, family 
background; and knowledge and attitudes with respect to recent develop- 
ments in the economy, government, and education. 



(2) What are the perceptions on which these judgments about 
education were based? 

The respondents' (a) definition of the problems, (b) suggested 
solutions, and (c) standards they use for proposing the problems and/or 
solutions on the elementary and secondary and on the university levels 
will be described as well as the relationships among these values and 
perceptions. The standards applied include the respondents' definitions 
of the roles education should prepare people for, the orientations they 
feel education should inculcate, and their definition of education as 
having primarily a formative or informative fund ion. 



(3) How do the Colombian leaders define development? 

The respondents will be classified as to: (a) whether they see 

development as an integrated, multi-dimensional process, or whether they 
see only one or the other facet of it; (b) whether they emphasize the 
economic, political, integration, or pattern-maintenance facets of 
development; (c) which developmental programs they feel should be em- 
phasized in a national plan for Colombian development; and (d) what are 
the relationships between (b) and (c) . 



(4) How well are Colombian leaders able to integrate the 
educational system into their concepts of national development ? 

The relationships between the respondents' attitudes toward 
education, the perceptions and standards on which they are based on the 
one hand and their definitions of development and the types of programs 
they propose will be traced. 



(5) How well are Colombian leaders able to integrate other 
institutions, such as foreign agencies, the Colombian central govern- 
ment, and the Catholic Church, into their concepts of nationa l 
development? 

The relationship between the respondents' definitions of 
development and their assignment of economic, political, educational, 
or welfare roles to foreign agencies, the central government, and the 
Church on the one hand and their definitions of development on the 
other, will be discussed. 
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Signif ica nce of the Study 



From a theoretical viewpoint, this study will provJ.de clues to 
guide future studies on the public dialogue on modernization -- con- 
sensus and dissensus on the definition of the situation, of ends, of 
means, and the norms by which ends and means are evaluated in other 
countries. 

From a policy viewpoint, this study hopefully will provide 
Colombian leaders with some basis for assessing (1) the probable suc- 
cess of various educational reforms now being introduced in Colombia, 

(2) the degree of acceptance which such measures have and will have as 
determined by the participants in the public dialogue, (3) the common 
criteria concerning the pressing educational needs of the country as 
well as the priorities already established and any resulting ones, 

(4) the probable active participation of those sectors seemingly un- 
related to the educational endeavors of the country, (5) the role of 
each of these sectors as they work toward a common goal, (6) the 
possibility of introducing other programs with far-reaching results, 
and in general, education's total contribution to Colombian development. 
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CHAPTER II 



COLOMBIA: THE ENVIRONMENT, THE PEOPLE, ITS INSTITUTIONS 



The Geography and the Economy 

Colombia, with an area of 1,138,338 square kilometers (459,516 
square miles) is located in the far northwest of South America. Most 
of its 17.5 million people live in the western two-fifths of the coun- 
try, in the Andean mountain and valley regions where the population 
density ranges from 219 per square kilometer in the department of 
Atlantico to 16 in the department of Boyaca. Less than two per cent 
of the people live in the remaining three-fifths of the country, which 
is predominantly pasture land and jungle. Here, the population dens- 
ity decreases to .11 per square kilometer in the Comisarfa del Amazonas 
and to .10 in the Comisarfa del Vichada [Dane 1966c : 11-12 ] . 

Six rather well defined socioeconomic regions are significant 
in terms of population and resources, each with a major urban center. 

The regions are: (1) Cundinamarca, Tolima, and Boyaca (with Bogota as 

the center), (2) the department of Antioquia (Medellin), (3) Valle del 
Cauca (Cali), (4) Atlantic coastal region (Barranquilla) , (5) the 
departments of Caldas, Quindio, and Risaralda (Manizales), and (6) the 
Santanderes (Bacaramanga) . Bogota is economically and demographically 
less important in relation to the rest of the country , ^than are other 
capital cities in most other Latin American countries. 

With a birth rate of 3.2 per cent a year, the Colombian popula- 
tion now doubles every 22 years [DANE 1966a: 13], which holds down sub- 
stantial increases in the per capita standard of living. The population 
remains a young one, with 43 per cent of Colombians under the economic- 
ally active age of 15 [DANE 1965 :6J. 

For many reasons, such as acceleration of industrialization, 
increase of commerce, increase of governmental programs, spread of 



*Peru, for example, with a population of around three-fourths 
that of Colombia, has a capital of approximately the same number of 
inhabitants and only three cities with more than 100,000 inhabitants, 
one of which, Callao, could properly be considered a part of Lima. 
Colombia, on the other hand, has, besides Bogota, two other cities 
with much more than one-half million inhabitants (Medellin and Cali), 
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modern communications, modernization of agricultural techniques, and 
displacement into the cities of farmers escaping the "violencia," 
Colombia has changed from a rural to a quasi-urban country [Lannoy and 
Perez 1961 : 87-891 - 2 

The agricultural sector has been described by Father Gustavo 
Jimenez, S.J., who pointed out that satisfactory levels of efficiency 
through the use of certain advanced techniques have been achieved but 
only by the rich landowners. The predominant characteristics of agri- 
culture in Colombia are inefficiency, uneconomic use of the land, and 
the low standard of living of the small proprietor and of the laborer. 
The small land owners who grow coffee generally enjoy some economic 
security and, in a few regions, have become a middle class with a 
standard of living superior to that of the average Colombian farmer. 
Elsewhere, however, the agricultural techniques date back to the early 
or precolonial era. 

Ignorance, lack of credit, lack of access to the market, and 
lack of organization aggravate the problems of the small farmer who 
rarely is in a position to take advantage of technical assistance, and 
in general, agricultural programs sponsored by governmental agencies 
[Jimenez Cadena 1567:69-71], 



one other city (Barranquilla) with the population of one-half million, 
three with more than 200,000, and nine cities with more than 100,000 
inhabitants . 



Cities and respective population include: 



Bogota D.E. 


1,697,311 


Cdcuta 


175,336 


Medellin 


772,887 


Ibagu6 


163,661 


Cali 


637,929 


Armenia 


137,222 


Barranquilla 


498,301 


Monteria 


126,329 


Cartagena 


242,085 


Cienaga 


113,143 


Bacaramanga 


229,748 


Pasto 


112,876 


Manizales 


221,916 


Palmira 


104,889 


Pereira 


188,365 


Santa Marta 


104,471 



(Data based on 1964 Census.) 

2 

According to the data of the 13th Census, 53.4% of the 
Colombian population live in nuclei having a population of 1,500 or 
more inhabitants [DANE 1966b:5]. Using cities of more than 2d, 000 
as the definition of urban , the Economic Commission for Latin America 
estimated that 26.8% of Colombians were urbanized in 1955 and that 
almost 36.5% would be so by 1965 [Consejo Nacional de Politica 
Economica y Planeacion 1961-62 :Parte I, 256], 
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The most obvious single difficulty that Colombia faces is its 
great dependence on coffee exports for the foreign exchange it requires 
for development. 

Over the past ten years, the country has made great strides 
toward self-sufficiency in consumer goods. The textile industry is of 
particular importance in Colombia. 3 In the basic industries, signifi- 
cant advances have been made in petrochemistry, particularly in the 
field of fertilizers and other ammonia-based enterprises. The coun- 
try's lone steel mill has played an increasingly important role in 
supplying the needs of the light industries which are developing at a 
fast rate. In spite of the substantial rate of growth, however, 
poverty and unemployment are still widespread. ^ 



The Polity 

Colombia is a centralized republic divided administratively 
in departments, intendenclas , and comisarfas (territories). The pat- 
tern of centralization -- and the paternalistic manner in which power 
is exercised -- date back to the institutions established during the 
colonial era. The President has great authority under the constitution. 
He has the authority to appoint and dismiss the cabinet members, ambas- 
sadors, governors of the departments, as well as the directors of the 
Decentralized Institutes. By the same token, the governors have the 
power to appoint and dismiss the mayors . Even though the Departmental 
Assemblies are elective, their powers are primarily administrative, and 
the governor has the right of absolute veto over their actions [Art. 

194 of the Constitution]. Under the constitution, the President also 
is the highest official and director of education, and commander-in- 
chief of the armed forces. Moreover, he very often must mediate national 
or local disputes, e.g., students', teachers', or bank clerks' strikes. 

To maintain public order, the President can rule through decree and 
suspend any legislation incompatible with the state of siege [Art. 121 
of the Constitution] . 

The National Congress has been accused from time to time of 
immobility, dilatory actions, absenteeism, and negativism. Since 



7 

The textile industry, together with the garment industry, 
accounts for 26.6% of the personnel dedicated to the national manufac- 
turing industry [DANE 1966c : 42] . 

^The gross national product per capita stands at a low U.S. 
$263 [Russett and Alker, Jr., Deutsch, Lasswell 1964]. 
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residence in a region is not a qualification for representing it in 
Congress, pai'ty tickets are packed with national figures who are 
thought to be sure winners. Each such "sure" winner is paired with a 
lesser-known, even unknown, figure designated as his alternate, who 
rides on the former's coattails. If elected, the nationally-known 
personality -- who never intended to serve in the first place -- yields 
his seat to the alternate. Congressmen are responsible primarily to 
the political directorates instead of to their electorate. Popular 
participation in the electoral process and in the mrking of decisions 
seems meaningless and the relationship of the electroate toward those 
elected often becomes one of submissive dependency, seeking favors and 
paternalistic protection. 

The powers of the executive notwithstanding, the government has 
found it difficult to enforce the laws. Insecurity still reigns in cer- 
tain public sectors; burglary and robbery, smuggling and tax evasion 
are common. 

Public services are still rather deficient, and even more so in 
the area of education. National planning is resisted on the individual 
and regional levels. The social and economic programs sponsored by the 
National Transformation Front have not yet substantially involved the 
peasant or the worker. The general public, due, in part, to ignorance, 
deficient communications, political weaknesses, economic conditions, 
and social attitudes, has little knowledge of national problems and 
less interest in national well-being. The government is a remote entity 
which imposes obi .gations and limitations but does not inspire strong 
loyalty. Though the great efforts of Dr. Carlos Lleras Restrepo's 
administration have won a high degree of general confidence, this con- 
fidence appears to be more personal than institutional. The Colombian, 
in general, faces too many of his own problems to identify his personal 
well-being with that of the nation, or to consider among his responsi- 
bilities active participation in national development. 

The two-party system dates back about as far as the nation of 
Colombia itself. The Colombian political parties are "polyclass" fac- 
tions dividing society vertically. Factional sentiments are more power- 
ful than convictions derived from careful study of party ideologies. 
Intolerance has characterized factional rivalry, especially in the 
towns and in the "veredas."^ People who decide their votes on the basis 



5 The "vereda" is not an administrative subdivision. Tradi- 
tionally, the rural areas have been divided into sections consisting 
of a certain number of individuals who inhabit a particular area. Al- 
though the limits have not been officially stated, every peasant is 
very well acquainted with the boundary lines of his vereda. Within 
the territory which comprises each municipio are included several 
veredas [Fals Borda 1957: I83ff . ] . 
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of personal or philosophical agreement with party platforms are few and 
far between. Factional identification is often more important than 
programs . 

The assassination of the popular Liberal leader, Jorge Eliecer 
Gaitan, on April 9, 1948, triggered what is known as "la era de la 
violencia" [the era of violence] , a long period of civil disorder during 
which armed bands — which were as likely to turn upon each other -- 
terrorized the countryside. The violence, shorn of the ideological 
basis of the struggle, then went out of control. This situation was 
further aggravated by the upsurge of brigandage and banditry, which be- 
came "easy" and, in certain places, ^the only occupation for both the 
opportunistic and the dispossessed. 

The military government, headed by General Gustavo Rojas Pinilla, 
which came into power with the coup of June 13, 1953, partially suc- 
ceeded in putting a stop to the conflict. A few guerilla bands still 
operate today in a few isolated areas . 

The National Front developed from the coalition of the two 
parties to overthrow the military dictatorship and to establish a period 
of "political convalescence" during which the belligerents were to be 
educated in the arts of political compromise and the acceptance of the 
legitimacy of opposition [Porque y Como 1959]. The truce, ratified by 
the 1957 plebiscite, called for presidential alternation between tne two 
parties during a period of twelve years, 7 parity of representation in 
all the branches of government, and the requirement of a two-thirds vote 
for approval of decisions made by public corporations. The National 
Front, in its short life, has encountered many problems. The major 
difficulty appears to be intra-party factionalism which has greatly 
hindered governmental action on social reform, economic development, 
and wider popular involvement . 

Since the fall of the Rojas Pinilla dictatorship, the armed 
forces have been, through their pacifying task, regaining the country's 
confidence. The army has started to create a new image -- by quelling 
violence not only by direct military action but also through its civic- 
action programs aimed at ameliorating the social conditions that are 
the root cause of violence. By drafting people in the rural areas for 



For more information on "la era de la violencia," see: 

[Guzman, Fals Borda y Luna 1962; Gonzalez S.J. 1962; Franco Isaca 1955; 
Williamson 1965; Hobsbawn 1963; Guillen Martinez 1963]. 

7 

On September 15, 1959, Congress approved the constitutional 
reform vhich extended the period of alternation and parity until 1974. 
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two-year periods and, in effect, giving them the only educational op- 
portunities that these draftees would have after dropping out of grade 
school, the army has within its grasp a great opportunity for develop- 
ing a cadre of trained, active, and confident change agents to work 
within the rural setting. In many cases, unfortunately, the military 
experience does not prepare the draftees to assume a very significant 
role either in the rural areas or in the cities. Nevertheless, there 
arc signs of a growing tendency in the army to consider itself as a 
disinterested promoter of national change [Ruiz Novoa 196i» :94-95) . 



The Catholic Church 



The Catholic Church remains one of the basic institutions for 
Colombian society, though it was a devisive factor during the years 
when anti-clericalism was a major policy of the Liberal Party. The 
Church's partisan identification is diminishing. This is due partly 
to the disappointment of some Conservative leaders in the Church ac- 
ceptance of the coup d'etat and the diminishing anti-clericalism of 
the Liberals. Moreover, both Liberals and Conservatives are anxious 
to maintain religious peace. Kith the passing of time, the Church 
seams to be drawing away from the political arena more and more and 
assuming a role of peacemaker and political mediator. At the same 
time, it is beginning to focus its action on social reform. 8 

Most observers agree that the Church's key advantage lies in 
its influence in the rural areas where the parish priest is likely to 
be the most educated and respected person and thus can act as a medi- 
ator between the village and the outside world. As such, the priest 
acts as a ratifier as well as an integrator of innovations within the 
Iocs l community. 

Though many priests are interested in social action, their ef 
forts are often characterized by the following: (1) paternalism or 

authoritarianism, (2) inattention to long-range sclutions, (5) more 



O 

The so cial conservatism of the Church is explained hypotheti- 
cally by Father Jiminez as based on the relative well-being of the 
Church, the high degree of prestige which the clergy enjoys, the 
privileges provided by the constitution and the concordat, plus other 
special concessions. All these have tended to create a feeling of 
security and satisfaction which in turn reinforces this conservatism. 
Also, due to the fact that the Church has enjoyed so many previous 
successes within the system there seems to be no real need to intro- 
duce any structural changes in the sociopolitical order [Jimenez 
Cadena 1967:94). 



emphasis given to certain economic progress of the peasant within the 
present socioeconomic and political structure than to changes of the 
structure itself, and (4) a strong streak of parochialism^ in tKe defi- 
nition of community problems [JimGnez Cadena 196^^2^4-75] . 

The Church has the potential to channel the forces for social 
transformation in such a way that an evolution rather than a revolution 
takes place. The danger lies with those clergy who, satisfied with the 
relative success of the Church within the present system, could, through 
their influence, oppose certain changes in the political and socio- 
economic stricture, changes which are consistent with the social doc- 
trine of the Church itself. 



Social Structure 



The two social classes have traditionally been recognized: the 

"have's" and the "have-not's." For the former, the technical term 
"oligarchy" -- without the pejorative connotation -- may be applied in 
the sense that this small minority is a self-perpetuating one in control 
of the powers and resources of the society, without any real accounta- 
bility to it. Nonetheless, political competition is not excluded. 
Describing the role of this minority as a rule by a modernizing elite, 
Dix has characterized Colombian modernization as a limited one, under- 
taken to transform the nation by an elite substantially traditional in 
origin, such that the ruling class is enabled to retain for itself the 
essential levers of power. Dix sees this process, which started in 1934 
with the "Revoluci6n en Marcha" of Alfonso Lopez Pumarejo, as the single 
Latin American case of defensive modernization. 

There is a shift from the aristocracy based on family name to 
one based on money, and the growing influence of a new group of "tech- 
nocrats" -- men whose principal claim to recognition is their technical 
or administrative skill -- is being felt. Though memberrhip in the 
oligarchy is still a virtual sine qua n on for achieving a major politi- 
cal role, there are a growing number o T instances where ascribed status 
has to yield to achieved status. Mobility, both into and out of the 
ruling class, has been known take place. 



Q 

The priest does not relate community problems to the national 
ones nor does he take into account their historical and cultural roots. 
He is not aware that many basic solutions have to be implemented on a 
regional or national basis and depend on decisions made at the appro- 
priate supra -community levels. 

*°In this section, ideas presented by Dix { 1907 : 42-73] are 
foil wed. 



It cannot be said, of course, that the "have-not's" are just a 
mass of poverty-stricken individuals. There is a portion of the popu- 
lation without the qualifications to be part of the ruling class which 
differs significantly from the masses. Occupation would seem to be the 
differentiating factor: professionals, clergymen, white collar employees, 

government bureaucrats and clerks, technicians, sales and managerial per- 
sonnel of private firms, businessmen and some farmers (especially in 
Antioquia and the territory of the old Department of Caldas) would 
fall into this category. 

This sector of society has always existed, but merely as an 
appendage of the upper class. The middle sectors of Colombian society 
for the most part lack a sense of identity and a sense of pride in their 
own status; rather, their burning ambition has been to become part of 
the upper class, to share their style of life, and to enjoy the same 
privileges of leisure, ascribed status, inherited wealth, and power. 

Thus, though the middle sectors may exhibit behavior which 
springs from a stress on i chievement , competence, risk-taking and other 
"middle-class" values, they are more or less apologetic fbout it, de- 
fining these traits, their behavior, and thei^ way of life as not really 
being the ideal state of affairs but merely part of the unpleasant things 
they must do in order to move to the ruling class. The Colombian middle 
sectors do not quite realize the importance of the middle class' politi- 
cal participation as a class "in and for itself" in the development of 
the plans for economic and social change nor do they have an apprecia- 
tion of the impact that their middle-class roles and values could have 
on notional development. 

Kith their high levels of aspirations and their relatively low 
salaries, their lot is a difficult one. To them, the most important 
thing, next to their status and that of their children, is to assert 
and maintain their difference from the lower classes. Thus, education 
(and, to a certain degree, housing), which differentiates the man of 
the middle sectors from his lower-class cousin, becomes of supreme im- 
portance. Parents invest a considerable amount of their income in 
education; not only university education (which is beyond the income 
of many) and secondary education but elementary education, since the 
government has not been able to provide the manpower, funds, and facil- 
ities to comply with the constitutional provision of free and compulsory 
instruction. High rents constitute another major strain on middle- 
class salaries. 

Dix believes that the elite still has the opportunity to grant 
the middle sectors a large share of political leadership, with little 
likelihood of endangering its position. Such co-optation is facilitated 
by the middle sectors' greater concern for an extension of opportunity 
than for equality which would narrow the gap between them and the lower 
classes. 
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The so-called "clases populares" constitute a majority of the 
population which hitherto has been characterized by a servile and de- 
pendent attitude toward the upper classes. This is changing signifi- 
cantly . 

A new type of peasantry, a new type of city-dweller, and a new 
type of worker have developed: people who have begun to discover the 

power of belligerence in a country which has denied them participation 
and is only now beginning to take into account (and this, with a great 
deal of hesitation) those socioeconomic issues vital to them. There 
is a sense of frustration that could be channeled constructively into 
a "big push" to overthrow the system. 

The rule of the elite, according to Dix (1967:413] has so far 
failed to cope, and may in the future well be unable to cope with the 
deeper social and political implications of modernization. In parti- 
cular, the system has failed to solve the "crisis of participation, 
other than at the formal level of voting (and even so, with some quali- 
fications). The traditional parties have failed to adjust their own 
internal structures and patterns of recruitment to a politics where 
socioeconomic issues are central, where local and national issues are 
optimally "blended," and where the lower and middle classes are at 
least potentially participant. The institutional channels through 
which the interests of the non-elite groups may be articulated and 
aggregated have remained underdeveloped as have the Institutional 
channels through which the political system might respond to these 
demands. Lack of change within the traditional political structure has 
led to a situation where the political system's extractive, allocative, 
.*egulative, symbolic, and responsive capabilities are proving to be 
more and more inadequate. The "crisis of participation" has its roots 



*For more information on the subject see: (Fals Borda 1956, 

1959, 1960; Jimenez Cadena 1967; Perez Ramfrez 1959; Havens and 
Roraieux 1966; Parra Sandoval 1966]. 

1 2 

The participation crisis occurs when there is uncertainty over 
the appropriate rate of popular political participation. This takes 
place when greater numbers of people who hitherto had not thought it 
right to try to influence government decisions, no*? «.hink they have the 
right to do so and demand that their interests be taken into account. 
The influx of new participants creates serious strains on the existing 
institutions. As new segments of the population are brought into the 
political process, new interests aijd new issues begin to arise so that 
the continuity of the old polity is broken and there is the need to 
reestablish the entire structure of political relations (Pyc 1966:6S). 
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in the "crisis of penetration": there are many Colombians today 

with the ability, willingness, and desire to participate in the politi- 
cal system but the existing political structure gives most of them 
neither a role nor the opportunity to develop one. 

Without the development of more effective institutional links 
between the elite and the masses and the involvement of a broader seg- 
ment of the population in the costs, decisions, and rewards of develop- 
ment, the best intentions and the best leadership skills of a modern- 
izing elite might well prove unequal to the tasks of change. 



Education 



Education in Colombia marks the dividing line between the masses 
on the one hand and the upper class and the middle sectors on the other. 
Like all dividing lines, it can be either a bridge or barrier to indi- 
vidual advancement and, in the case of many, a good case can be made 
that it has proved to be more barrier than bridge. The constitutional 
history of the country has inculcated in the people the conviction, that 
every citizen has the right -- and by implication, the opportunity -- 
to gain an entree into the affluent portion of their society through 
the portals of the school. 

However, 37 per cent of the population over fifteen are still 
illiterate [DANE 196b:2C6). Illiteracy is more pronounced in the rural 
areas where the figure stands at 49 per cent [ ibid .] and many of those 
said to be literate can be considered as such only by a prodigious 
stretch of the imagination when one considers that they have had only 
one or two years of primary education. Approximately one-third of all 
Colombian children do not enter school at all and of those who do get 
to start, only 16 per cent reach the fifth grade. Only eight per cent 
will enter secondary school and less than two per cent will finish. 

Put in other terms, only one out of a hundred Colombian children 
will finish high school and, of these, only one in six will earn a uni- 
versity degree [Bortolazzo and Perez 1966:4). 



3 A dominant characteristic of transitional societies is the 
gap between the world of the ruling elite and that of the masses. The 
penetration crisis involves the problems of government in reaching down 
into the society and effecting basic policies. The penetration problem 
is that of building up the effectiveness of the formal institutions by 
government and of establishing confidence and rapport between rulers 
and subjects [Pye 1966:64). 



The great gap is between those with elementary education and 
those with secondary education. People in these two groups live in 
different worlds. Notwithstanding the efforts to bridge — through 
education — the gap between these two worlds, the gap grows wider 
every day [Illich 1968:51}. 

The critical problems of Colombian education have been outlined 
by Julio Bortolazzo [1966:4-10] under the following principal categories: 
(1) the high dropout rate; (2) the lack of qualified and trained teachers 
(3) the lack of adequate national and departmental studies on manpower 
needs and resources; (4) iack of professional and technical personnel 
to fill the immediate demands; (5) the low capability of the educational 
system to meet the national needs for trained manpower; (6) the problems 
related to the high school graduate and his higher educational needs; 

(7) unnecessary duplication of costl) university training programs, and 
lack of cooperation between the universities, SENA, 14 and other educa- 
tional institutions; (8) lack of administrative policies with regard to 
the size of classes and the number of instruction hours per week; 

(9) the proliferation of universities and their repercussions on higher 
education in Colombia. 

The complex picture of the educational situation may be completed 
by adding the qualitative deficiencies of teaching methods and course 
content . 



According to Fals Borda [1967:36], 

The Colombia of today, as in other periods of the past, 
is a way of life which encounters many obstacles towards 
rational explanation. In spite of that, its contrasts 
hide a particular enchantment: the stimulus of the un- 

expected or the incitement of temerity, within the an- 
tique patterns which are slowly losing their strength 
and those new developing ones which set out to counter- 
act the influence of the former. It is a dynamic life, 
of rapid change, in which are blended the past, the 
present, and even part of the future. 
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SENA: Servicio Nacional de Aprendizaje. 



CHAPTER III 



METHODOLOGY 



The elite in Colombia is the key group who, through its deci- 
sions, directly and indirectly determine the national goals, define the 
means to achieve these goals, and establish these means and goals in 
some hierarchical order of priority. The people who comprise this seg- 
ment of society have assumed the role of directing national development. 
Their decisions, and the perceptions and attitudes that determine these 
decisions, presently condition the priority assigned to education as a 
means toward modernization. 

How then, does the Colombian elite perceive education in the 
context of their definition of national development? Khat methods does 
it consider appropriate to achieve national development? Khat are the 
standards by which it judges these methods as efficient and effective? 

People within the group vary in their backgrounds, having dif- 
ferent positions, different responsibilities, and different interests 
which presumably affect to one degree or another their perceptions and 
value judgments. A delineation of patterns of consensus and dissensus 
thus involves the mapping of differences of knowledge, opinion, values, 
and value judgments both within and between subgroups of the Colombian 
elite. 



For the putpose of mapping out the phenomenon and locating it 
within a population, a survey is clearly most appropriate. A narrower 
definition of the variables of interest would have been desirable but, 
ir. the absence of a significant body of previous research on the prob- 
lem and on the population, this was not feasible. 

The data were gathered by personal interview. The interview 
involved approximately one hour of direct interchange between inter- 
viewer and interviewee, the latter responding to a series of open- 
ended questions . 

The choice of an interview over a self-administeied question- 
naire was dictated by the impersonal connotation of the latter, the de- 
sire to be certain that it was actually the desired respondent (and not 
his secretary*) who answered the questions and the desire to reach as 
large a proportion as possible of the target population. This, of 
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course, raised the problem of getting the respondents to fit the inter- 
view hour within their already crowded schedules. 

The choice of an open-ended interview schedule was dictated by 
the nature of the study itself, in the realization that national de- 
velopment should be defined empirically within the study, each respond- 
ent stacing what national development means to him -- changes in the 
nation that are primarily economic, political, social, individual- 
psychological, or whatever. Each definition -- perhaps normative, per- 
haps idiosyncratic -- provides a context for interpreting attitude 
toward education and other forces in society. 

Various structured approaches, including preference rankings, 
attitudes scales, and direct tests of knowledge were considered. Never- 
theless, given the knowledgeability, articulateness, and authoritative- 
ness of the persons to be interviewed and the desire to obtain very rich 
data, the structured approach was ruled out. 



The Interview Schedu le 

The interview schedule * 5 deals in section A with Colombian 
values and foreign influences. In answering these three questions, 
the respondent generally reveals his attitude toward traditional 
Colombian society, his openness to innovation from outside, his sophis- 
tication in qualifying what should and should not be accepted, and his 
proclivity toward social, political, ethical, economic, or other systems 
of value in nominating a traditional value to preserve and a value to 
adopt . 



Section B is a disguised test of knowledge. It was possible 
to attempt a qualification of attitude on the basis of the knowledge 
and breadth of awareness that stands behind it, but it is apparent in 
other studies that direct test of knowledge strains rapport between re- 
spondent and interviewer. Hence the format, "If a foreign visitor were 

to ask about , what developments would you specially want 

to tell him about?" Some respondents disclaim any knowledge of develop- 
ment, while others answer superficially and others mention specific, 
recent developments of probable interest to the foreign visitor. This 
is not an ideal way to test knowledge of development in the several 
sectors, but it seems to be the best way for a study such as this. By 
special coding of responses from Section B, it was possible to augment 



15 See Appendix for the English version of the Interview 
Schedule. 



measures of attitude as well, since there is a definite positive or 
negative bias in the way some respondents report developments to the 
foreign visitor. 

The question B1 ("Here are some questions about national develop- 
ment in Colombia. First, when you discuss Colombian national development, 
what changes in the nation are you primarily thinking about?"] is most 
important. This is the respondent's opportunity to tell what national 
development means to him. Other questions, especially C2 ["Perhaps 
you've already told me this in your previous comments, but do you have 
any 'philosophy of development' that guided you in choosing amo^g these 
programs?"], help to elaborate his point of view. 

Section C measures priorities in programs of development. The 
structured question Cl requires the respondent to choose only four pro- 
grams of development from a list of eight, a ll of which are quite im- 
portant in the literature on the subject. It was assumed that each re- 
spondent's set of choices will be interprctable in terns of his position, 
his definition of national development (static), and his "philosophy of 
national development" (dynamic), in the context of other variables. The 
need for a question such as C2, concerning the respondent's "philosophy 
of national development," was a fortunate discovery of pretesting. It 
was fund that respondents, as they mused over Cl, were explaining and 
justifying their choices. These explanations and justifications ranged 
in quality from a simple reiteration of their choices to the articula- 
tion of "process theories" of development that made sense and helped 
to explain their choices and the priority in which they arranged them. 

Section D deals with the proper role in Colombian national 
development of "foreign influences," of the Colombian central government, 
and the Catholic Church. This section was originally much longer, with 
separate treatment of UNESCO, the foundations, and foreign governments. 

The resulting interview schedule was overly long, and it was discovered 
in the pretest that most respondents did not distinguish between inter- 
national organizations, bilateral assistance organizations, and private 
philanthropic organizations. It was decided to consolidate all such 
organizations into one question, the D1 question, which asked the re- 
spondent to define the proper role of such "foreign influences." A 
sophisticated respondent was free to make the distinctions if he chose 
to do so, and such perceived differences became useful data. 

Section E concentrates on educational issues, both general and 
specific. The answers to those questions were combined to form indices 
on education as it is and as it might be in Colombia. 



^Economic development, agricultural development, elementary 
education, secondary education, university education, public works, 
public health and nutrition, and political reform 



In question FI ["Those are all the attitude questions I have. 
Please let me ask you this also, however. We wish to be certain that 
we do not overlook in our study any Colombians or non-Colombians in 
positions of leadership or influence. Would you be good enough to name 
five people in responsible positions with whom you sometimes discuss 
national development in Colombia?"], both for possible sociom«tric 
analysis and for improvement of the sample, the interview schedule asks 
for names of other persons in positions of responsibility with whom the 
respondent sometimes discusses national development. 

The three questions of Section G cover all the personal data 
that the researcher felt should be asked, although additional personal 
information is gleaned from other sources. 

Through careful content analysis of responses, the interview 
schedule permitted a rigorous quantitative resolution. Although this 
was not apparent to the respondent nor obtrusive in the interview, 
questions were interrelated deliberately to form scales and indices 
that were used in the analysis. 



Construction of a Bilingual Interview Schedule 

Although 84 per cent of the sample is Colombian and Spanish- 
speaking, the remaining 16 per cent is non-Colombian and somewhat more 
disposed to speak English than Spanish. Therefore, parallel Spanish and 
English versions of the interview schedule were needed. A high degree 
of parallelism is necessary for valid comparison of responses between 
Colombians and non-Colombians. The problem of parallelism was taken 
seriously. Four bilingual scholars, none otherwise associated with the 
project, were utilized. 

There are various ways to define parallelism in documents in two 
languages. Isomorphism is possible; that is, every word in one schedule 
can be replaced by its nearest equivalent in the other language. Unfor- 
tunately, such matching on d enotations does not take into account the 
connotative appropriateness*"or inappropriateness of the string of words 
in the other language. A different definition of parallelism was chosen: 
two versions of the same question are parallel, regardless of words used, 
if they evoke the same response tendency. The judges of equivalence 
were the four bilinguals. 

The first version of the interview schedule was written in 
English. After pretesting (on non-Colombians working in Colombia) and 
some revision, a provisional Spanish translation was prepared. Ihen 
the bilinguals were assembled, both versions of each question read, and 
the closest possible equivalence was negotiated. In several instances 
the jury was not satisfied until major changes were made in the wording 
of one version or the other. 



The Choice of the Respondents 

Two hundred and sixteen Colombian influentials were interviewed. 
These 216 respondents are not considered to be a sample of the Colombian 
elite. Rather, the target population is presumed to be the universe of 
Colombian influentials. The 216 respondents thus comprise a universe 
with some missing members. 

The term "influential" is meant to refer to those persons able 
to influence educational policies, either because they uake decisions 
or because their intellectual, religious, political, military, or socio- 
economic prestige gives them a voice in educational matters. 

The influentials included both Colombians and non-Colombians 
active in education, business, government, the Church, armed forces, 
and other fields. The basic methods for identifying influentials that 
have been used in studies of community and national power structures 
are the reputational, positional, and decision-participation approaches. 
Each of these methods has some well recogni2ed inadequacies. None 
forecloses the probability that some key figures might be omitted and 
in their place individuals of lesser importance be included.^ Since 
in actual operation these methods tend to overlap and none lends itself 
to unequivocal and easily reproducible selection procedures it was de- 
cided to combine the positional with the reputational method, using the 
former as a basis. ;hat particular position allows for a clearer identi- 
fication of such individuals. 

The first step involved constructing a basic list of more than 
300 leaders with the assistance of four persons who were felt to be very 
important and influential in their own right. Incidentally, these four 
persons subsequently received the greatest number of choices in the 
sociogram. Refinement of the choice of prospective interviewees was a 
continuous process: as soon as each interview was completed, the re- 

spondent's suggestions as to who else should be interviewed were recorded. 
Any individual nominated five times was immediately asked for an inter- 
view. Six influentials were identified In this way. About 20 indi- 
viduals occupying middle-level positions, who were originally on the 
list of prospective respondents, were not interviewed because their in- 
clusion on the list was not confirmed by even a single nomination. Al- 
though the President of the Republic was mentioned a considerable number 
of times and was originally included in the list, he was not contacted 
since his time was rather limited, because it was impossible to give 
his interview any special consideration in the data analysis, and finally, 



^For a concise presentation of the arguments pro and con in 
this methodological controversy, see American Sociological Review 
[1962:838-54]. ^ * — — ~ 



because it was possible to interview his closest collaborators. A few 
leaders were either out of the country or impossible to contact. The 
ambassadors declined to be interviewed for diplomatic reasons. It was 
not feasible to interview the Defense Minister and generals currently 
on active duty, but a number of retired generals were interviewed. 

A total number of 220 interviews were conducted. For reasons 
beyond the control of either the interviewer or the interviewee, four 
interviews were not completed during the scheduled appointment and it 
was not possible to reschedule them. Thus, a total of 216 interviews 
was actually completed and usable. 

Since the projected number of interviews was originally set 
at 200, the number of interviews finally acquired is a credit to the 
efforts made by the team of interviewers who conducted interviews in 
Bogota (60 per cent), Cali (9 per cent), Manizales (7 per cent), 
Barranquilla, Bacuramanga, and Medellin (6 per cent each), Pasto 
(4 per cent), and Tunia (2 per cent). 

The respondents were then divided in five categories according 
to that sector of society in which they exercise influence: economy, 

government, Church, education, and others. The economic influentials 
included the presidents of business, industrial, trade associations, 
and chambers of commerce, and the presidents of the largest industrial 
companies, insurance companies, and banks. 

The political influentials included cabinet ministers, members 
of the Congress, the Council of State, and the Supreme Court, directors 
and division heads of ministries, governors and their "cabinets," mayors 
members of city councils, leaders of political parties and politicians 
not formally active in political life but generally recognized as in- 
fluentials . 

Ihose interviewed fro® the religious sphere included the 
Cardinal and several priests who are directors of church-related 
organizations. 

Among the interviewees from the educational sector were univer- 
sity presidents and vice presidents, provosts, deans and professors, 
principals of the most prestigious high schools, and presidents of 
national educational and cultural associations. 

Thirty-four respondents who fitted in none of the above cate- 
gories were assigned to the residual category, "Other." Retired general 
newspapermen, writers, and artists were assigned to this category. 
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The foreigners interviewed were the representatives of private 
philanthropic foundations, bilateral assistance organizations, and in- 
ternational organizations, directors of university missions, and cul- 
tural attaches, consuls, and some educators. 



Gathering the Data 

The interviewers were ten graduate students in sociology and 
psychology, the best students in their classes at Javeriana University 
in Bogota. Interviewers were randomly assigned to respondents (who had 
been stratified by area of influence) so as to minimize bias from an 
over- or under-representation of any one sector in an interviewer’s 
subsample and other forms of interviewer bias. All ten of the inter- 
viewers undertook their jobs with maximum dedication and responsibility. 
The high position of the respondents and the sometimes difficult task 
of acquiring certain interviews presented a challenge which together 
with a good stipend served to maintain a very high level of motivation. 
Personal friendships held by some of the interviewers and their families 
served as an excellent means of obtaining certain interviews which other 
wise might have been inaccessible. A limited number of interviews were 
completed by the author. Such prestigious individuals as the cabinet 
ministers and his Eminence the Cardinal, although unlikely to accept 
graduate-student interviewers, were felt likely to be more agreeable to 
an interview by a university professor. 

One interviewer was equally fluent in English and Spanish. She 
was responsible for most of the English-speaking respondents. She was 
prepared to interview in either language, according to the respondent's 
preference. 

Two training sessions were held for the interviewers. The first 
session introduced them to all materials and procedures. Then they 
practiced using the schedule by interviewing each other. The second 
session was held after they had completed their first interviews with 
respondents in the sample. A general meeting was held each week through 
out the ten weeks of interviewing to attempt to resolve problems which 
the interviewers might have encountered. These meetings also served to 
maintain a high morale even in the face of certain frustrating situa- 
tions such as change of appointment time due to the apparent mobility 
of the interviews, for reasons of "fuerza mayor," in the appointment 
book of very busy people. 

The first "real" interviews also stood as a formal pretest of 
the study. As expected, the extensive informal pretesting that took 
place earlier drew the researcher's attention to defective questions 
before this phase, and the formal pretest uncovered no problems that 
a simple change in interviewer's inflection could not remedy. 



A ten-week period was devoted solely to interviewing: from 

August 21 to October 27, 1967. The team of interviewers was able to 
travel to several of the key cities throughout Colombia, especially 
during the vacation period provided by "Semana Javeriana." 

In general, it can be said that the greatest difficulty encoun- 
tered in the course of the project was scheduling the interview itself, 
i.e., fitting the interview hour into the busy schedules of the selected 
influentials. Appointments were often very hard to obtain due to 
previous unpleasant experiences with such interviews. Over the past 
few years, there have been a number of reseai'ch studies conducted in 
Colombia in the course of which a number of the influentials in this 
sample were interviewed, either as informants or as actual members of 
the sample. To such busy people, interviews had come to be regarded 
as unjustified impositions (and therefore, unwelcome) because none of 
them had ever been informed afterwards of the results of the studies 
in which they had participated. 

The growing negative attitude toward such interviews was summed 
up in the complaint of one of the influentials interviewed: "I am 

convinced that Colombia is the country whose people have been quizzed 
the most." 

Apart from the problem -- common to all survey research -- of 
not reaching everybody in the sample, it is gratifying to report that 
the other serious problem encountered, once an interview was granted, 
was that of terminating it . Once the respondent had warmed up to the 
subject, he had a great desire to go on and expound his views on 
development beyond the points raised in the interview. This was 
particularly true of influentials outside the educational sphere 
(especially businessmen) who are generally considered to be uninterested 
in educational problems. Many of them, in fact, have a great personal 
interest in education and have many good ideas on the roots of these 
problems and the possible solutions. However, since they are no>, con- 
sulted on such matters nor given any other encouragement to participate 
in the discussion of educational problems, many have come to feel a 
certain degree of alienation from the educational sphere. For some 
people, the interview was the first time that an organized attempt was 
made to solicit their authoritative opinions and, this, by itself, 
motivated their enthusiastic participation. 



Coding and Preparation for Analysis 

Codes were developed for all but the structured responses and 
reliability tests were run on every coding task to which coders' judg- 
ment could lead to disagreement. Several codes, e.g., the questions 
on the role of education, respondents' philosophy of development, the 



roles for which education should be preparing people, and the meaning 
of the tern, "well-educated," passed through several versions before 
satisfactory reliability (.85) could be obtained. Diagnosis of faulty 
codes was facilitated through the use of Parker and Funkhouser's 
"random-systematic-error coefficient" [1968] . Coding was carried out 
by a four-man team headed by the project director The codes developed 
were based on Talcott Parsons' general systems model as adapted by Karl 
Deutsch and his associates [Deutsch 1964; see also Mitchell 1967; 

Parsons 1963; Parsons and Bales 1955; Parsons and Shi Is 1962; Parsons 
and Smelser 1956]. The coding scheme is presented in the Appendix. 

Because the interviewees did not constitute a sample but a 
population with some missing members, it was considered more appropriate 
to use non-parametric statistics. The fact that only nominal scales 
could be used on much of the data dictated the use of chi-square, which 
was used throughout. 

All data were transferred to punched cards and processed on the 
Stanford 360/67 computer. 
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CHAPTER IV 



AN APPROACH TOWARD DEVELOPMENT 



Development as a Multidimensional Concept 

There are many valid definitions of development. Some people 
conceive of development primarily in economic terms. Others give a 
primarily political definition, thinking of it in terms of a stable 
government, or political freedom, or a strong state. Still others in- 
sist that there is no development without a higher level of values and 
culture. And still others maintain that the test of development is its 
impact upon individuals, families and households: development is mean- 

ingless unless it means good jobs and higher levels of health, housing, 
and welfare -- in short, higher standards of living (and implicitly, 
the motivations to attain and maintain these higher standards of living). 

Any definition of the role of education -- and, for that matter, 
any force in the society -- in the process of development must therefore 
be taken in the context of people’s differing definitions. 

This researcher did not adopt n priori a single definition of 
development. Had he done so, he would face the problem of deciding how 
to treat perceptions, attitudes, and recommendations based on different 
and not necessarily invalid definitions of development. Instead, he 
has tried to synthesize the most frequent definitions of development 
into a definition broad enough to subsume most definitions given by the 
respondents . 

There are many contexts in which the term "developmei " has been 
used, e.g., a child developing into an adult, a small college developivig 
into a great university, a feudal society developing into an industrial 
power, a nation developing into an empire. 

Common to all these different ways of using the term "develop- 
ment" is the premise that the object to which the term is applied must 
have some "innate" capacity that can be improved. In the case of human 
beings, this is the capacity to do what they want to do (or think they 
should do); in the case of institutions, this capacity is the capacity 
to perform more efficiently and more effectively those functions that 
they either actually perform or were meant to perform (Viner 1964: 
esp. 7], 



Used as an attribute, "development" implies a high level of 
achievement relative to potential: high levels of capability, effi- 

ciency, and effectiveness. It frequently connotes a situation where 
the level of performance achieved is so high that further achievement 
relative to potential is not only possible, but facilitated. A "de- 
veloped" person, group, or institution is capable not only of surviving 
but also of achieving more. In this respect, the test of development 
is whether further achievement relative to potential is self-sustaining. 

"Development" is also used to refer to a process, specifically, 
the process of attaining "development" (used here as an attribute). 
Broadly, it refers to the process whereby the ways of functioning of 
people, groups, and institutions are changed so that they operate more 
efficiently and effectively. Invariably, this process involves changes 
in both the internal and external relationships, including the percep- 
tions of reality and of oneself, of the people, groups, or institutions 
that are to be changed. 

To speak of national development is to speak of enhancing the 
capabilities of the nation-state's government, its economy, its cultural 
institutions, and its population, the level of these capabilities being 
a function of expectations, contributions, and performance of people in 
their economic, political, and other culturally defined roles and how 
these demands, supports, and levels of participation are patterned and 
organized within the nation-state. Enhancing capabilities involves 
changing the ways of functioning of people, groups, and institutions 
toward greater efficiency and effectiveness. Hence, national develop- 
ment involves individual, institutional, social and cultural changes 
that lead toward increasing expectations, increasing contributions, and 
increasing performance [see Lippitt et^ al_. 1958:3-128]. The point on 
which definitions of development generally differ is in the identifica- 
tion of that capability of the society which is said to have reached a 
high level or which is to be enhanced. 



Economic Definitions: Wealth as a Societal Capability 

Very often, "national development" is used with considerable 
emphasis on the capability of producing scarce goods and services, and, 
by implication, the improvement and/or enlargement of the concrete set 
of activities and organizations through which the society patterns the 
flow of these scarce goods and services, i.e., the economy [Nash 1966: 
3-7). 



Strictly speaking, an increase in the capability of producing 
scarce goods and services is economic development. This involves the 
strategy of "getting the most" out of available resources, i.e., an 
efficient combination of the factors of production -- labor, capital, 
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land (to mean the supply of known resources) , and level of technology 
-- such that inputs are minimized and outputs maximized. 

Levels of production depend not only on the quantities of the 
factors of production and the degree of technological advance but also 
on the proportions in which these factors are combined. The most im- 
portant of these factors is technological progress, i.e., the use of 
new techniques which raise the productivity of available resources, 
especially labor. The key person in this process of technological 
advance is the entrepreneur, the man who sees the opportunity for 
introducing a new commodity, technique, raw material, or machine and 
brings together the necessary capital, management, labor, and materials 
to take advantage of it . 

Self-sustaining growth is attained when this cycle is achieved: 
higher investment leads to capital improvements; capital improvements 
lead to higher productivity; higher productivity leads to higher real 
income; higher real income leads to higher saving and higher demand; 
both higher demand and higher saving lead to higher investment, closing 
the cycle [Lerner 1963:346-47]. 

The new technology, whether it refers to new and more efficient 
tools and techniques or better use for existing resources, invariably 
presupposes the acquisition of new manual, managerial, and professional 
skills. Because the introduction of technological improvements -- 
including improvements in labor and management skills -- requires in- 
vestment (often heavy investments), capital accumulation is a necessary 
condition for technological progress. Capital is needed not only for 
the introduction of technology per se but also for "social capital" 
such as roads, transportation, communications, public utilities, schools, 
and hospitals [Higgins 1S68: 15U-51] . 

If the private sector is to play a major role in capital accumu- 
lation and entrepreneurship, these factors must be profitable. That is, 
the social, economic, and political "climate" must be conducive to capi- 
tal accumulation and to the appearance of a large and growing supply of 
entrepreneurs . 

Consider, for instance, the host of politico- legal encourage- 
ments or discouragements of enterprise. Tariffs, tax exemptions, sub- 
sidies, corporate taxes, monetary policy, and other laws and regulations 
regarding wages, interests, imports, and exports all serve to encourage 
or discourage enterprise. The government, through its policies, may 
increase or decrease investment either by affecting the profitability 
of enterprise (and thereby the amount of profit available for reinvest- 
ment) or by affecting the ease with which additional investment may be 
mobilized [Parsons and Smelser 1956:56-64; Mitchell 1967:75-93; Holt 
and Turner 1966; and Higgins 1968:188-206, esp. 196-200. Also see: 

Staley 1966:294-306; Hirschman 1958:202-205]. 
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Consider also the impact of societal roles and values on 
economic activity. If economic activity is seen as inconsistent with 
religious or moral values, if educational institutions do not prepare 
individuals for professional, managerial, or entrepreneurial roles, 
or if low prestige is accorded to economic activity, a high level of 
economic activity is unlikely. 

Similarly, a high level of economic activity presumes a market 
large enough to absorb the goods and services produced. That is, 
enough people must want to buy and have the means to buy the goods and 
services produced. To have the means to buy presupposes the availa- 
bility of work, the ability to work, and the motivation to do so. 

A primarily economic definition of development would be realis- 
tic only if it took these individual, social, and political factors into 
account . 



Anticipating two future points, this researcher suggests that 
there are two ways of looking at the different definitions of develop- 
ment: first, according to the capability of the society that is to be 

enhanced, and second, according to whether it is exclusive (limited to 
that capability) or inclusive (takes into account other capabilities 
of the society whose development fosters the enhancement of the first). 



Political Definitions: Power as a Societal Capability 

It is also possible to speak of national development with a 
strong emphasis on power. Many people stress the enhancement of the 
government's capabilities to control the people's behavior, to collect 
from the people, to retain their loyalty and allegiance, to distribute 
goods and services to them, and to be responsive to their demands and 
interests . 

This stress on political development may be traceable to a 
conviction that political development is a prerequisite to economic 
development or to a conception of political development as more or 
less an end in itself, the latter generally involving a vision of some 
ideal government. 

If an economic definition of development deals with the capa- 
bility of producing scarce gocds and services, a political definition 
of development deals with the enhancement of power, defined as the 
generalized capability to mobilize the resources of the society, in- 
cluding wealth and other ingredients such as loyalties and "political 
responsibility," etc., to attain more or less immediate collective goals 
of the society [Parsons and Smelser 19S6:45; Mitchell 1967:89-91], A 
political definition of development is concerned with the concrete set 
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of activities and organizations through which the society patterns the 
exercise of power and authority. 

Again, political development involves the strategy of "getting 
the most" out of available resources. In this case, the resources are 
the taxes that come from economic institutions and people in their 
economic roles; the people's conformity to Jaws and regulations; the 
people's acceptance of governmental decisions as to the allocation of 
honors, goods, and services to individuals and groups within the society; 
the people's generalized loyalty and commitment to the state; and, 
integral to all these, the recognition of the government's authority 
as legitimate in the context of the society's values, as expressed by 
those social institutions which have the function of defining, communi- 
cating, and interpreting these values [Deutsch 1964:194-96]. 

Winning and maintaining the people's loyalty and commitments 
presupposes a certain degree of responsiveness to people's demands and 
interests. The task of "getting the most" out of available political 
resources depends ultimately upon finding an efficient combination of 
these resources such that inputs are minimized and outputs are maximized. 

Viewed in this light, the political development depends not 
only on the availability of these resources but how they are combined. 

One of the most important variables in political development is the 
people's level of participation. Most theorists stress this variable 
because this could stand a great deal of "improvement": a large pro- 

portion of apathetic and parochial individuals not only contribute 
little to political development but in fact constitute a drag on it 
[Almond and Verba 1965:11-35; Almond and Powell 1966:16-62, 190-212; 
Lerner 1958; 4-5, 50-52, 60-64]. 

The key person in the mobilization of the apathetic and the 
parochial is the politician, who may play many different roles. Parti- 
cularly in developing countries, where there exist side by side, to all 
intents and purposes, a modem and a traditional culture, the following 
crucial political roles may be distinguished: (1) administrator, 

(2) agitator, (3) amalgamate, (4) transmitter, (5) ideological propa- 
gandist, and (6) political broker.* 
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The administrator and the agitator each stands in one system 
(the first in the modern, the other in the traditional) and seeks to 
bring about radical changes in the other. The amalgamate and the trans- 
mitter each occupies positions in both systems and strives either to 
keep both systems separate and autonomous or to cause only gradual 
changes. The ideological propagandist and the political broker attempt 
to Integrate the two systems either by providing a common symbolism or 



Self-sustaining growth in the political realm is attained when 
this cycle is achieved: the diffusion of new ideas and information 

leads to new demands on governmei.c and new popular expectations on the 
one hand and a new socialization (inculcation of new ways of thinking, 
seeing, judging, and doing) on the other; new socialization leads to 
new demands on government on the one hand and new patterns of political 
participation on the other; the new demands and the new patterns of 
political participation lead to new patterns of aggregating the dif- 
ferent demands made on the government; and these new patterns of aggre- 
gating different demands lead to new public communication, i.e., dif- 
fusion of new ideas and information, closing the circle [Lerner 1963: 
347-49] . 



The enhancement of power simply means that there be more people 
with a greater degree of involvement in the sense of obeying laws, pay- 
ing taxes, receiving the benefits that government provides, e.g., law 
and order, social security, e^c. , and making their demands and interests 
known through various political activities, including voting [Lemor 
1958:4-5, 60-64; Almond and Powell 1966:73-127; Mitchell 1967:76-97; 

Blau 1964:199-223]. 

But again, it will be difficult for political development to 
take place outside a social and economic climate that facilitates it. 

The country's level of economic development limits the amount 
of wealth that the government can obtain from firms and individuals in 
the form of taxes and this in turn limits the government's ability to 
respond to the demands of the population. The society's cultural values 
also have a great deal to do with political development. If laws, the 
payment of taxes, or political participation are, by cultural standards, 
immoral, unattractive, or inappropriate, political development is that 
much harder to attain. 

The enhancement of political capabilities depends very much on 
the people's sense of loyalty and commitment; yet, this willingness is 
not a sufficient condition; it must be paired with the ability to per- 
form their duties and responsibilities as citizens. 

Given this relationship between political development and 
various economic, individual, and social factors, it might be re- 
iterated that a realistic definition of national development -- if 
presented in political terms -- must nonetheless take into account the 



by aggregating the separate interests of people at both levels of the 
society, the ideological propagandist by aggregating interests on the 
basis of some all-embracing ideology, the political broker by aggre- 
gating interests on a pragmatic basis [Pye 1956:342-48]. 
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individual, social, and economic factors that facilitate or inhibit 
political growth. 



Value-Related Definitions: Solidarity as a Societal Capability 

Other people maintain that the test of development is not so 
much how much wealth a society possesses or how much power a society 
enjoys, but rather how much solidarity it exhibits. 

This definition of development in terms of solidarity is a 
culture-related one: it refers to the effectiveness of the institu- 

tions^ which define, communicate, and interpret the people's commonly 
held set of standards for deciding what is, for deciding what can be, 
for deciding how one feels about it, for deciding what to do about it, 
and for deciding how to go about doing it [Goodenough 1966:257-65; also 
see Johnson 1966:81-87; Hagen 1962:225-36; Horowitz 1966 : 225-46] . These 
standards are organized and distributed among the population in such a 
manner that they impart to individuals and groups within the population 
a satisfying self-image, a self-image that includes positions^ an d 
roles with the expectations and obligations appropriate for them. These 
positions and roles may be said to be satisfying to the extent that they 
express authentically the perceptions, attitudes, and values held by the 
people who occupy them. 

Solidarity is directly related to the capability of the society, 
through its value-defining, -communicating, and -interpreting institu- 
tions, to analyze the situation, and decide among alternative ends and 
means on the basis of standards of effectiveness, rightness, and appro- 
priateness. Implicitly, solidarity is related to the capability of the 
society to "bring into line" the behavior of its members, not on the 
basis of force or threats or on the basis of material inducements but 
on the basis of the commonly held conviction that this behavior that is 
called for is "truly right and just, proper and helpful toward salva- 
tion" [Parsons and Smelser 1956:49; Parsons 1963:58]. 
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It may be argued that it is not only institutions but also 
individuals that set, communicate, and interpret standards, e.g., a 
prominent newspaper columnist, a bishop, or a university president. 
However, these individuals exert influence not in their personal 
capacities but as spokesmen for institutions like the press, the 
Church, or the university. 

20 

The word, "positions," is used rather than "status," following 
Secord and Backman, to avoid the ambiguity of the latter term [1964:456], 
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The key institutions and roles are more difficult to define. 

The key organizations include the Church, the mass media, the educa- 
tional system, and to the extent that the laws it promulgates are, in 
effect, communications and interpretations of the iociety's values, 
the government. *1 Among the key roles would be those of preacher, 
journalist, and educator, and, in fact, any role which is generally 
accorded widespread credibility as well as the right to set, communi- 
cate, and interpret such norms and values. 

Solidarity is important in the continued functioning of the 
society and more so in the mobilization of people for great national 
efforts, such as the task of modernization. It is, after all, on the 
basis of commonly held standards that obligations, rights, privileges, 
and honors are accorded to different positions and roles. The continued 
functioning of any society, not to mention the attempt to raise its capa- 
bilities, calls for an allocation of goods and services, of honors and 
punishments, of privileges and obligations, that reward those positions, 
roles, and activities thought to be most important. 

Such unequal sharing of the desiderata that society makes avail- 
able would lead to discontent within the society and, in extreme cases, 
the break-up of the society were it not for the fact that the people 
generally agree with the standards by which these rewards have been 
al located . 

To the person who defines national development with a consider- 
able emphasis on society's solidarity, the concrete set of activities 
and organizations through which the society's values, norms, and role 
expectations are communicated and interpreted are important. Such a 
person tends to express the view that the influence-wielding institu- 
tions are badly in need of improvement, because they are out of touch 
with reality and insensitive to present indications as to what the 
future may be like, what opportunities there vill be to grasp, and what 
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Deutsch recognizes the problem posed by the classification of 
institutions according to function as most structures perform different 
functions [1964:187]. Unlike Parsons [196Cb :98-168] and Tiryakian 
[1967:79] who place religion and education under the pattern-maintenance 
function, Deutsch classifies them under the integration function. Un- 
deniably, these institutions perform both functions and more (Levy 1966: 
384-403]. In this research, it has been decided to follow Deutsch 
[1964:187-199], in the belief that religion and especially education in 
developing countries do far more than inculcate respect and commitment; 
in fact, the concept of development education calls for a resocializa- 
tion of the child. On this basis, it was believed that the integration, 
rather than the pattern-maintenance function was better served by the 
religious and educational systems. 
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problems there will be to confront. These institutions are accused of 
perpetuating an inappropriate image of the "ideal man" and thereby in- 
hibiting the development of roles crucial to development. 

If wealth is the medium of transaction in the economy and power 
is the medium of transaction in the polity, the medium of transaction 
in integration is influence. Influence is the capability of the society 
to direct the behavior of its members, not on the basis of force or 
threats or the provision or withdrawal of material inducements but on 
the basis of the commonly held conviction that this behavior that is 
called for is good, right, and appropriate [Parsons 1963:58]. 

Like money and power, influence can be expanded by its judicious 
"use." To state the judgmental or behavioral implications of a given 
value in a given situation, one stakes his reputation as a credible 
source to one degree or another. If an individual believes in the defi- 
nition or interpretation of a value and modifies his behavior accordingly, 
he is, metaphorically making some investment of himself in the credibil- 
ity of the source. If the individual feels that his conformity with the 
communication expresses more authentically his conception of himself as 
he is and/or as he would want to be, he is more likely to continue to 
believe in the source, and perhaps even "invest" more of himself in the 
credibility of the source [Coleman 1963:66-67; also see Homans 1961: 
83-111; Blau 1964:253-82] . 

People are most likely to seek out the definitions, communica- 
tions, and interpretations of these solidarity-generating institutions 
in times when members of the society do not hold expectations in common 
or when they behave contrary to them; in other words, when people dis- 
agree on their mutual privileges and obligations [Secord and Backman 
1964:468], Such role strain occurs on a large scale when the situation 
changes such that the socially sanctioned means are no longer adequate 
to achieve the socially sanctioned ends [see Merton 1957:131-94], 
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This of course, is a use of the term "influence" in a very 
narrow sense. Parsons enumerates other bases for conformity with 
another's pronouncements. These bases include the power to punish, the 
means to reward (both of these referring to control over the individual's 
situation), and the ability to activate the individual's commitments 
(which refers to a certain degree of control over the individual's 
intentions). It will be no^ed that these three other bases of persua- 
sion correspond to the power-related, the wealth-related, and the 
character-related functions. Influence, used in its broad sense as 
the ability to persuade, thus becomes only analytically distinguishable 
from the possession of power, wealth, and prestige (Parsons 1963:51-59], 
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It is in the resolution of such role strain that solidarity- 
generating individuals and institutions can maintain and sxpand theii 
influence or lose it: failure on the part of the solidarity-generating 

institutions to propose or ratify satisfactory solutions to role strain 
leads to a loss of confidence in these institutions and to a search for 
new institutions whose definitions and interpretations of norms and 
values are wore satisfactory. Success means a greater likelihood that 
they maintain or even expand their influence. 

The exercise of influence is inseparable from the willingness 
not only of the people but also of the economy and the polity to conform 
with the definitions, communications, and interpretations of societal 
norms and values, as presented by these solidarity-generating institu- 
tions. The exercise of influence, by definition, requires the willing- 
ness to listen, believe, and obey, on the part of the people spoken to. 

The maintenance and maximization of solidarity by the traditional 
influence-wielders presupposes an appreciation for scientific and tech- 
nological advances as well as the possible strains they might create and 
possible ways in which these strains might be minimized. This suggests 
the need for communication and exchange between the influence-wielders 
and the people and groups that originate scientific and other innovations. 

A solidarity-related definition of development -- like the 
wealth- and power-related definitions -- would be realistic only if it 
took into account various political, economic, and social factors. 



Development as Character-Building: Commitments 

as a Societal Capability 

Some people are prone to define development not in terms of 
wealth, power, or influence, but in terms of the impact it has (or they 
think it should have) on individuals, families, and households. 

To such people, the test of development is whether more people 
lead "satisfactory” lives. This implies not only material benefits such 
as better food and housing, better medical care, and, in short, a higher 
standard of living, but also, and more important the psychological satis- 
faction of living what is perceived to be a happy and useful life. 

Hie material benefits implied by the definition presuppose not 
only the availability of these material benefits within the society but 
also the individual's ability to acquire them, i.e., his having some 
means of livelihood. And beyond a minimum level of such material bene- 
fits, the definition implies a psychological state where the individual 
is move or less content with his position in society, including the means 
accessible to him to better himself: that is, the individual's feeling 



that the benefits he receives and the opportunities he has access to are 
a more or less fair recompense for his performance as well as his posi- 
tion within the society. 

It is this widespread feeling on the part of the population that 
they are "getting fair treatment" that maintains their loyalty and com- 
mitment to the present state of affairs [see Blau 1964:143-67; Homans 
1961:112-29; Secord and Backman 1964:323-51]. This comprises an impor- 
tant capability of any society: the capability to pr-.v'nre itself and 

to maintain its patterns. This capability may be called "commitment." 

Central to this capability are individuals, families, and 
households where the young are raised and socialized. It is the home 
that is the focal point of character-building in the image of the 
society's conception of the "ideal man." Values, motivations, and 
standards for seeing, judging, and acting are inculcated. Patriotism 
and loyalty to the state, the willingness to work and the desire to 
achieve, respect and piety toward one's religion and culture and those 
who define, communicate, and interpret them -- the child's acquisition 
of all these takes place within or close to home [Deutsch 1964; 190-92; 
also see Sigel 1965; Hagen 1962:123-80; McClelland 1961:336-90; 
Weilenmann 1966]. 

There are two related aspects of character-building, in the 
broad sense that the term is used here. First, there is the aspect 
whereby the individual is wi lling to perform the social, political, 
and economic roles appropriate to his position in the society. Second, 
there is the aspect whereby the individual is able to perform these 
roles in a manner that is satisfying to him . 

The first relates to motivations, perceptions, beliefs, atti- 
tudes, and values as they are held by the individual.*^ The secord 
relates not only to the individual's possessing the necessary physical 
characteristics, e.g., health, but also the intellectual abilities 
necessary for the integration of his various roles such that he ex- 
periences the minimum role strain. 

Here, the strategy of "getting the most" out of available re- 
sources again makes its appearance: successful use of this strategy 

presupposes the individual's ability to analyze the situation, dis- 
tinguish between the various responses open to him, i.e., responses 



^As contrasted to motivations, perceptions, beliefs, attitudes, 
and values as they are defined, cooAunicated, and interpreted by the 
solidarity-generating institutions of society. These would correspond 
to the societal capability of solidarity. 



he can enact, assess accurately the results of each of these alterna- 
tive responses, and decide which one would be most advantageous to him 
(Thibaut and Kelley 1959:152]. 

In situation:: where solidarity-generating institutions are 
effective, the best response is generally that response recommended by 
these solidarity-generating institutions. 

Otherwise, the individual, finding the prescriptions of the 
solidarity-generating institutions to be inappropriate cr unsatisfac- 
tory, may find it necessary to resolve his role and value conflicts 
by himself . ™ 

The ability of the individual to resolve competition and incom- 
patibility among roles or values is if great importance in a period of 
social and economic change. During such periods, the solidarity- 
generating institutions are not likely to be too effective at the very 
time that changes in the situation, including the increase in the number 
of roles individuals must play, raise questions as to whether the tradi- 
tionally held values and traditionally defined role-obligations are 
still binding. In times of role strain, this ability to resolve value- 
and role-competition and -incompatibility is a crucial individual trait. 

In fact, it is precisely the increase in the number of roles 
that individuals must play and the lack of consensus on old values end 
old role-obligations that increase the individual's freedom [Parsons 
1963:56-58], lie is in a position to choose those alternatives that to 
him are most rewarding, either intrinsically or extrinsical ly. 

It is the individual's greater freedom to choose among alterna- 
tive responses to the situation that gives the society's cl. .racter- 
building capability, which ordinarily is a conservative force, an inno- 
vative potential, particularly in periods of change. ^ 

The conditions making for the character-building capability's 
conservative or innovative direction are to be sought in the choices of 
the individual members of the society themselves. The individual is in 
a position to choose among alternatives, each of which carries a certain 
amount of legitimacy, that is, the perception of the alternative as 
"right"; as well as a certain amount of rewards and/or costs (see Gross, 
Mason, McEachem 1958], 



"^4 

These individual conflict-resolutions may or nay not be rati- 
fied later on by the solidarity-generating institutions of the society. 

25 

This suggestion comes from Tiryakian [1967]. 



Tiie individual's choice among alternatives will be determined 
to a significant degree by his orientations teward legitimacy and rewards. 

(1) The individual may have a primarily moral orientation, by 
which he would tend to prefer the most legitimate alternative, to .’■eject 
illegitimate ones, and, in cases where one alternative seems just as 
legitimate as another, to compromise. 

(2) The individual might have a primarily pragmalic orientation 
by which he would tend to choose the most rewarding alternative, to re- 
ject those that involved costs, and, in cases where one alternative is 
just as rewarding as the other, to compromise. 

(3) Or, the individual might have a moral -pragmatic orienta- 
tion, which takes both legitimacy and reward dimensions into considera- 
tion and tries to balance the two. No problem occurs when legitimacy 
and rewards dictate the same alternative. Between two alternatives of 
equal legitimacy, the more rewarding one is likely to be chosen; between 
two equally rewarding alternatives, the more legitimate one is chosen. 

When alternatives are equally rewarding and equally legitimate, a com- 
promise is likely to be made. 

Realistically speaking, in only a few countries have the 
solidarity-generating institutions proved to be effective in a period 
of change in the sense that they explained and redefined beliefs, atti- 
tudes, values, and behaviors such that these wore fully responsive to 
the needs of the time [see Geertz 1963] . 

Hence, it is not surprising that most students of development 
have found the innovators to be individuals with a pragmatic orientation 
and, consequently, have tended to stress the crucial role in moderniza- 
tion of psychological needs, beliefs, attitudes, and values associated 
with the pragmatic orientation. 



Among the psychological variables mentioned have been need 
achievement, need affiliation, and other-directedness (McClelland 1961], 
empathy [Lerner 1958], associational sentiments [Pye 1962], an attitude 
toward time as a pattern of coherence and change, an attitude toward the 
material world as understandable and controllable, an attitude toward 
human beings as being interdependent (see, for instance Almond and Verba 
1965; Tunin and Feldman 1961; Cantril 1965; Kahl 1968; Lerner 1958; 

Hagen 1962; Parsons 1960a and 1960b; Parsons and Shi Is 1962; Smith and 
Inkeles 1966). Running through most of these themes is an orientation 
toward the strategy of ''getting the most" out of available resources, 
including human beings: just as "engineering is the application of 

rationality and authority to material things; modern social organization 
is its application to human beings and social groups" (Rustow 1967:4]. 



Though the focus of character-building is the home, it takes 
place in an atmosphere created by social, economic, and political con 
ditions . 



The willingness to work is more difficult to inculcate (or to 
maintain) when the rewards for work are low or inconsistent; so is the 
willingness to buy when the goods desired are unavailable, too expensive, 
or of poor quality. The willingness to obey laws, pay taxes, and per- 
form other political duties is difficult to inculcate (or to maintain) 
if the government fails to meet people's demands or be otherwise re- 
sponsive to their interests. The same is true of respect, belief, and 
piety toward institutions such as the educational system, the Church, 
t.ie nass media, and other influence-wielding institutions if the latter 
are perceived to be wrong, or in one way or another, to have failed to 
communicate to the people satisfying symbols and images of values and 
roles . 



Tc recapitulate briefly, it may be noted that: 

1. There are many ways of defining development. Most of these 

definitions imply the following: (a) one or more capabilities of the 

entity said to be developed or developing are enhanced; (b) these capa- 
bilities are more or less inhe~ent within the entity; and (c) the en- 
hancement of these capabilities tends toward a level of performance 
such that a self-sustained rate of enhancing these capabilities becomes 
a permanent long-run feature. 

2. To speak of "national development" is to take the nation- 
state as the entity said to be developed or developing. The capabil- 
ities of the nation-state include the capabilities of its economy, its 
polity, its cultural system, and its population. 

3. health for the economy, power for the polity, solidarity 

for the cultural system, and character for the population may be dis- 
cussed along the following lines: (a) the inst itutions and activities 

through which the flow of the capability is patterned; (b) the key 
role or roles associated with each capability; (c) the conditions 
making for the enhancement of each of the capabilities, and, based on 
these, (d) the relationship between each capability and the other three. 

4. The interdependence among the four capabilities can thus be 

argued. 



Common Processes: Organizational Growth , 

New Roles, and Personality ChangeT 

The interdependence among the four capabilities becomes clearer 
when the processes common to all are considered. 

The first process is the growth of organizations , which brings 
in its wake division of labor, specialization, an increase in authority 
and control, and greater opportunity to reach a greater number of per- 
sons (see Levy 1966:38-84; Pye 1962; LaPalombara 1963a, 1963b; 

Hoselitz 1963; Spengler 1963). 

This process is reflected in the economy by the rise and exfan- 
sion of firms and corporations; in government by increased bureaucrati- 
zation and the increasing number of responsibilities that government 
assumes or is forced to assume; in the area of solidarity by the growth 
of the mass media, the growth of the educational system, and the 
specialization of institutions according to subject area in which they 
are deemed to be credible because authoritative; and in the character- 
building area by the intrusion of ii.stitutions other than the family in 
the function of inculcating the appropriate values and beliefs in the 
young and the increasing freedom of the individual to choose among the 
various groups and institutions that make a claim on his loyalty. 

The main impact of the growth of organizations, particularly 
those in the economic and political spheres, is the creation of new 
positions within the society. 

The second process is personality change within the population . 

As noted in the sections on the solidarity ar.d character-building 
capabilities of the society, changes in the situation tend to increase 
the individual’s responsibility for deciding among conflicting values 
and norms so as to attain a state of satisfaction with himself and the 
world. Effective e.'.ercise of this freedom calls for the deve.opmen. 1 
of a number of personality traits, including the ability to analyze the 
situation, to weigh alternatives according to their rewards and costs, 
and legitimacy, and to decide on the basis of which alternative is most 
rewarding. This strategy of "making the most" out of one’s resources 
also creates the individual's desire to increase his range of alternative 

'ihe third common process bridges the new positions created and 
the new changes in personality: the development of new roles by which 

people with new attitudes and values assume the new positions within 
the society and through these roles, maximize their own satisfaction 
and the society's capabilities [see Levy 1966 ; 133-219; Shils 1963], 

The previous sections on the capabilities ef the society 
stressed the often-underemphasized importance of the solidarity- 
generating and characterbuilding capabilities of the society by showing 
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that the participation of more individuals in the economy and the polity 
is a necessary condition for political and social development and that 
this increased participation is likely only with the sanction of the 
solidarity-generating institutions of the society (or the rise of new 
ones which sanction it). 

Given the new positions created in the course of economic and 
political development, the roles and role-obligations and privileges 
associated with these new positions would have a far greater chance of 
being filled by people with the appropriate personality characteristics 
if these roles and their associated obligations and rewards were sanc- 
tioned, if not actually recommended, by the society's solidarity- 
generating institutions. 

The preceding discussion in its entirety suggests that just as 
changes in any one societal capability have an impact on the other capa- 
bilities, changes in an) one of the three processes enumerated above 
affect the other two. 26 



Society as a System 

Given the interdependence among these processes and capabilities, 
it would be useful for the continuation of the present discussion of the 
Colombian leaders' views of the role of education in national develop- 
ment, to view society a r a system. 

A "system" will be defined here as an association of units in 
interdependence with one another distinguishable from the environment. 
Interdependence implies that a change in the properties of one of the 
components of the system leads to changes in the other components and 
in the system as a whole. It is axiomatic that a system seeks equilib- 
rium, i. ., a change of state in any one component of the system leads 
to chants in the state of other components to a point where no further 
change of state occurs within the system. 

To say that the system is distinguishable from the environment 
simply means that that which is conceived as a system starts somewhere 
and ends somewhere. It is axiomatic that a system is boundary- 



6 The interdependence of all these capabilities and processes 
is supported not only by the entire preceding discussion but also by 
the consensus among the authors cited above on the multidimensional ity 
of the concept "development." Also see, De .tsch [1961] ; Eisenstadt 
(1966]; h’einer [1966]. 



maintaining: the reaction to initial change is such that it retains 

its boundaries relative to the environment [Zelditch 1955:401-408]. 

27 

A system may be viewed as a set of parts or subsystems that 
interact in such a way that the components tend to change so slowly that 
they can be treated temporarily as constant. These slow-changing parts 
may be called structures . The’r interactions and transactions in rela- 
tion with each other are such that their basic structural characteristics 
persist; if these transactions turn out to be maintaining or reproducing 
the system , they are called functions ^ 

It is useful to consider a system as goal-oriented , the goal 
being the gratification of the member-units of the system . From this 
perspective, it may be said that a system Vias to fulfill four broad 
classes of functions (functional imperatives) if it is to continue as 
a system: 

1. Goal Attainment -- Every system may be viewed as tending to 
fulfill some function or to require some facility for moving toward goal 
relationships. The goal is always a situation or a relationship between 
the system and the environment, such that some internal disequilibrium 
of the system is significantly or markedly lover than it would be were 
some other relationship to exist. A goal or "consummatory state" is 
desired and so goal-seeking at the system level poses problems of both 
goal selection and resource mobilization. 

2. Adaptation -- The system must in some way succeed in adapt- 
ing itself to changes within the environment. This refers to the prob- 
lem of providing facilities for the use of the system in the interests 
of goal attainment. 

3. Latency (Pattern-Maintenance or Tension-Management) -- The 

system must do something or behave in such a way that basic patterns, 
overt and hidden, are maintained, reproduced, or preserved. Two prob- 
lems are involved here: the inculcation of the appropriate values and 

motivations in the member-units to maintain their support and guide 
their actions and the devising of means to cope with or prevent disabil- 
ities -- physical or emotional -- that lower the efficiency and/or 
effectiveness of member-units in the system. 

4. Integration -- As a system functions to pursue its goals, 
adapt to the environment, and maintain its patterns, there arise problems 
related to the integration and coordination of the various messages and 
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The following delineation of the systemic model of society 
is based on Deutsch (1964:181-208). 



the allocation of facilities or functions inside the system. A system 
must, therefore, do something or behave in such a manner as to prevent 
the different operations of the system from interfering with each ether 
in a frustrating or destructive way : compatibility among the various 

structures and functions must be maintained -- generally through the 
arrangement of structures and functions in some hierarchical order of 
precedence . 

On a more abstract level, goal attainment is defined as the 
gratification of the units of the system; adaptation as the maniuplation 
of the environment in the interests of goal attainment; integration as 
the attachment of member units to each other in their distinction from 
that which is non-system; and latency as the reduction of malintegration 
of member-units, each member-unit being considered as a system itself. 

An action may be analyzed in terms of the functions it fulfills 
for the system to which it is related. An action may serve one or more 
of these four functions. For instance, one could repaint a ship to keep 
it from rusting (pattern maintenance), adapt it for a cruise in the 
Arctic by altering the keel (pattern maintenance and adaptation), or 
redesign it and strengthen the engine to win a race (primarily goal 
attainment) . 

The functions of a system may not only be complementary but may 
also be competitive. For instance, an automobile engine may be designed 
primarily for speed or primarily for safety. Within an intermediate 
range of design criteria, the two are compatible, but an automobile can 
be built with a speed capacity which is so high that the rate of safety 
falls to zero. In the long run, it is not even speedy because it be- 
comes scrap iron in very short time. 

None of the four functions may be completely sacrificed, but, 
beyond the rinimum of each function, there is a range where the func- 
tions are competitive with each other while still remaining compatible. 

In terms of the systems model herein presented, a society may 
be viewed as a large system composed of subsystems, each serving only 
certain functions of the larger system and simultaneously fulfilling 
for itself all four of the basic function imperatives. 

Of course, different social institutions (structures) may ful- 
fill more than one function. For example, the Church may play the role 
of educator as well as landowner. However, soc 4 1 institutions do tend 
to serve one function more than another. Thus, as a first approximation, 
it would be possible to associate vhe following institutions with the 
following functions: 
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1 . The econom) , including its scientific and technological 
aspects, may be considered as the adaptive (a) subsystem which deals 
in getting whatever is needed from the physical environment as well 
as from the intellectual capacities of the population to adapt to all 
the various needs. 

The adaptive subsystem contributes wealth to the total system, 
wealth being defined as a generalized capacity to command goods and 
services, either as facilities or as reward objects for any goal or 
interest at any level in society. 

For the purposes of the present research, the adaptive subsystem, 
i.e., structures and functions associated with the adaptive subsystem, 
will be referred to as wealth-related structures and functions. 

2. The government may be considered as the goa l-a ttaining (G) 
subsystem, particularly if the society's goals go beyond the mainte- 
nance of the status quo and demands are made on the government to 
facilitate the movement of society in the direction of significant 
qualitative and quantitative changes in style of life. 

The goal-attaining subsystem contributes power to the total 
system, power being defined as the generalized capacity to mobilize 
the resources of the society, including wealth and other ingredients 
such as loyalties, "political responsibility," etc., to attain parti- 
cular and more or less immediate collective goals of the system. 

For the purposes of the present research, the goal-attaining 
subsystem will be referred to as power-related structures and functions. 

J. Cultural, religious, educational, legal, and similar insti- 
tutions may be considered as the integrative (1) subsystem. 

The integrative subsystem contributes solidarity to the total 
system, solidarity being defined as the generalized capacity of agencies 
in the society to "bring into line" the behavior of system units in ac- 
cordance with the integrative needs of the system, to check or reverse 
disruptive tendencies to deviant behavior, and to promote the condi- 
tions of harmonious cooperation. 

For the purposes of the present research, the integrating sub- 
system will be referred to as solidarity-generating or influence-wielding 
structures and functions. 

4. The family, households, and individuals nay be considered 
as the latency, pattern-maintaining , or tens ion -managing (L) subsystem 
which reproduces the species, rears the children, restores the labor 
force, preserves kin groups, inculcates the appropriate values and 
motivations, and maintains the culture. 
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The latency subsystem contributes commitments to the total 
system, i.e., commitments to conform to the society’s set of values. 
Commitment is a capacity to act in such a way as to implement the rele- 
vant system of institutionalized values. 

For the purposes of the present research, the latency subsystem 
will be referred to as character-building structures and functions. 

The wealth-related and power-related subsystems (goal adaptation 
and goal attainment) are often referred to as instrumental subsystems in 
the sense that they are primarily concerned with the means with which 
certain ends m?y be attained. Wealth- and power-related functions and 
structures will be referred to in this work as task-oriented structures 
and functions. 

The solidarity-generating and character-building subsystems 
(integration and latency) are often referred to as expressive subsystems 
in the sense that they refer to the maintenance, expression, and elabora 
tion of people's values, i.e., things considered as ends in themselves. 
Solidarity-generating and character-building functions will be referred 
to in this work as pattern-oriented structures and functions. 



Development be fined 

On tie b..sis of the preceding review, this researcher posits 
the following definition of national development not as the definition 
of national development but as the framework for the classificat ion of 
the definitions of national development made by the Colombian leaders 
who participated in the present survey. 

The definition is as follows: 

National development refers to the process whereby a society's 
capabilities to produce wealth, to exercise power, to generate solidarity, 
and to build character are enhanced to the point that a self-sustained 
rate of enhancing these capabilities becomes a long-run permanent feature. 
Common to the enhancement of these capabilities are the increase in the 
number and size of organizations, the development of new roles associ- 
ated with the positions created by the increase in organizations, and 
changes in personality attributes in the direction of those character- 
istics appropriate for the performance not only of the new roles but 
also for the performance of a wider range of roles. These appropriate 
characteristics are by and large related to a pragmatic orientation. 

T he enhancement of these capabilities and these processes common to it 
are interdependent: the level of any one capability or the extent to 

which ary one of the processes has taken place constitutes a constraint 
on the achievable level in any of the other capabilities and the extent 
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to which a~y of the other processes can take place. National develop- 
ment can thus be viewed as a systemic process. 

National development may also be used as an attribute; in this 
sense, it refers to a society's achievement of a self-sustained rate 
of enhancing its capabilities. 

There are thus several ways of categorizing definitions of 
development : 



1 . According to whether the definition Is systemic or non - 
systemic -- A systemic definition of development is one that takes into 
account an increase in all four system capabilities -- goal attainment, 
goal adaptation, integration, and latency; in tenas of the systems model 
of society presented here, a systemic definition would take into account 
incvrises in wealth, power, solidarity, and character-building. 

Operationally, a respondent would be said to have a systemic 
definition of development, if, his responses to the questions, "When 
you discuss Colombian national development, what changes in the nation 
are you primarily thinking about"; "In your opinion, which new value is 
most worth having in Colombian society"; and "Perhaps you've already 
told me this in your previous comments, but do not have any 'philosophy 
of national development' that guided you in choosing among these pro- 
grams?" were explicitly related to increases in wealth, power, soli- 
darity, and character-building. 



2. Acc ording to capability emphasized -- Definitions would be 
classified tyThe capability emphasized by" tho respondent. Each capa- 
bility could be named by the respondent no more than three times. 
Operationally, a respondent's core capability would be that capability 
which he mentioned at least twice. 



3. According to whether it is primarily task-oriented or 
pattern-oriented ~ This is related to the classification ~of definitions 
of development by capability emphasized (the wealth- and power-related 
capabilities are the instrumental or task-oriented capabilities and the 
solidarity- and character-building capabi i * ties arc the expressive or 
pattern-oriented capabilities). It is furt.?r recognized that the in- 
strumental capabilities are enhanced with £ greater portion of the popu- 
lation having personality traits that are .ask-oriented, e.g., need- 
achievement, delayeo gratification, dynamism, etc.; and that the ex- 
pressive capabilities ire enhanced with a greater portion of the popu 
lation having personality traits that are pattern-oriented, e.g., 
goodness, hospitality. 



Operationally , a respondent would be said to have made a task- 
or pattern-oriented definition of development if he made at least three 
task- or pattern-oriented respoi ses respectively. 



Roles, Functions, Orientations, and Standards of Performance 

The list of societal capabilities guided the classification of 
the responses to the other questions. Responses dealing with the stand 
ards whereby people judged the educational system, its performance, its 
problems, and possible solutions were categorized to a great extent 
according to what societal capability they were most related to. So 
were the choices of programs selected by the respondents for emphasis 
in a program of national development. The assignment of roles to the 
foreign agencies, the central government, and the Catholic Church were 
also categorized -- as far as possible -- in this manner. 



V 

ERLC 
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CHAPTER V 



THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM: STRUCTURE AND PROCESS 



Overview 



What follows is a description of how the Colombian influentials 
(1) viewed the performance of the educational system in this period of 
change; [2) defined the objectives of education; (3) perceived the prob 
lems faced by education on the elementary and secondary and on the 
university levels; and (4) interrelated attitude, objectives, problems, 
and programs. The distribution of these attitudes, perceptions, pro- 
posals, and standards will be described in terms of position (sector 
in which the respondent exercises influence), personal characteristics 
(such as age, region of origin, family background), and knowledge and 
attitudes (recent developments in politics, economics, and education). 

rirst, it was expected that evaluations of the educational 
system would be related to: perceptions of the problems facing the 

system and possible solutions, definitions of the tasks jf education, 
and the position occupied by the respondent. Second, it was expected 
that perceptions of the problems facing the system and the definition 
of the tasks of education would also be related to the position occupiec 
by the respondent . 

The basis for the first set of expectations is the view of the 
respondents as rational people: their attitudes would be based on theii 
perceptions, the standards on which they judge these perceptions as 
good or bad, and the perspective from which they make these perceptions 
and draw these standards. The second set of expectations is based on 
the belief that the individual's position has some effect on the type 
of information he receives and the standards which he considers appro- 
priate to apply. The second set of expectations is strengthened by the 
knowledge that the respondents were aware of the fact that they were 
chosen to be interviewed primarily on the basis of the positions they 
occupied. It is suggested here that this knowledge would engender a 
tendency to respond less as individuals and more as spokesmen of the 
offices or societal sector to which they were affiliated, particularly 
when the question was relevant to the respondent's office or sector. 

It is suggested further that there would be significant differences 



in the patterns of attitudes, specifications, and norms between educa- 
tors and non-educators, between educational influentials and non- 
inf luentials , between those trained as educators and those not. 



Attitude toward Education 



Only six per cent of the Colombian influentials were satisfied 
with the educational system's performance with respect to the process 
of national development. Thirty-six per cent were dissatisfied, with 
the rest expressing a qualified satisfaction -- or dissatisfaction, 
depending on whether one takes an optimistic or pessimistic perspective. 
And the distribution of unfavorable and favorable responses makes the 
pessimistic perspective more defensible. 

This is not to say, of course, that there were this many in- 
fluentials who were negative toward the educational system. Attitude 
toward education here is construed as the respondents' judgment as to 
whether the educational system tends to be a force for change or whether 
it tends to keep things as they are; whether change in the educational 
system was progressing as fast as change in Colombia in general; and 
whether education is an asset to society. 

Though over one-third of the respondents were negative toward 
the educational system on these points, the fact remains that a majority 
of the influentials gave qualified responses. This supports what one 
might expect of attitudes toward an issue as complex (and as new -- for 
Colombia) as the performance of the educational system in the moderni- 
zation process: different norms will be brought to bear on different 

perceptions . 

The cross -tabulation of attitude toward education by position 
and personal characteristics as well as knowledge and attitudes toward 
recent developments in economics, politics, and education (see Table 1) 
suggests that: (1) educators were less prone than non-educators to 

give a qualified response; they were more likely to give either a 
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Not all of the educators had received professional training 
in education. Also included in this category were respondents who 
had been trained in the behavioral sciences. 

29 

This is the operational definition of the term "attitude 
toward education." The operational definitions of the other terms used 
elsewhere in this work are contained in footnotes to the appropriate 
tables . 
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AIUTITO* HJWm IIX'CATIOH* 

(Fercsnt*!* Distribm lor by lector el Influent*, Fruit ■■ Ion, hutlon.,! Origin, Agv, really 8,ckgruund 
fUn of It* Idcnrc. Ir.lft.ng Ktum ledge. and Attitude) 



ti.tiir lI Ufleincir 
Econcmyl 

I nil uentl *1 ■ 15 

K’n-lntlucrllali 36 

C»s tb naent ! ® 

1 • gh Influential i 30 

tow Influential* 31 

Hun-lnlluent lala 34 

Educations* 

High influential* 29 

X.ddli Influent iaT a U 

Lou Influent lilt 69 

Horvlntlueitlala 31 

TJiurcli! 

Inlluantlali 30 

Hon- In flum. I ala 34 

Other! 

Influential. 33 

Hon* In f J uent l tl a 3' 

Fxofaaalonr 

Educator 41 

Ho.v Curator 3d 

National Origin: 

Column an 38 

Foreigner 29 

A 4 e:« 

Under 40 30 

40 a 43 

Jj'a 33 

Over 60 # 31 

Farally Background-: 

"Nixed 1 ’ 41 

Hew e'lta 46 

Tridl'ional all la 30 

Forelgnir 29 

FLaca of Residence: 

Bogota 41 

Outald* Begat a 33 

Foreigner 2 9 

Training; 

Education or hahavltr 1 icla-ica": 

Ho 32 

Ye* 46 

Butlnei* or aconumlctt 

Ho 34 

Y«i 61 

Law; 

Bo 39 

lei 31 

Hediclite. engineering, natural atlincail 

No 38 

Yea 28 

ttsfflriitlea. Journalism. theology: 

Bo 32 

Yea 41 

Knowledge: . 

Development* la the economy and pollryi 
Lea. ktwuTedg <*bla 34 

Knowledgeable 40 

Nora Vnowl idgeabl e 3} 

Development* In aducatloni^ 

Lea. let ovledgeabla SO 

Knew! adgeebl e 34 

Nor* knouladgeahl a 34 

Attitude a; . 

Dev lopment* |p the economy tiw' polity; 0 

Lee it favorable 44 

Leal fev- .able 30 

Nor* favorable 36 

Nna: favorable 33 

Development* la education:* 

Lee. t favorable 36 

Lee. favorable 41 

More favorable 33 

Noet favorable 32 



Htllhti S it la f * f 
Her Ot « ut I ■ l 1 ed 



36 

66 

4? 

s» 

64 

32 

40 
64 

50 

38 

39 

41 

SO 



S3 

71 

S3 

32 

61 

66 

46 

4S 

64 

71 

it 

32 

71 



60 

31 

59 
54 

S3 

61 

56 

62 

60 
31 



59 

36 

57 

50 

61 

17 



45 

67 

37 

60 

62 

34 

61 

37 



0 (p < .10) 



40 

176 

47 

34 
1)5 

28 

SI 

35 
101 

24 

192 

34 

162 

1D2 

114 

I'l 

33 

43 

75 

66 

32 

27 

63 

<9 

33 

102 

79 

33 



149 

67 

147 

69 

139 

77 

177 

39 

159 

37 



32 

30 

134 

26 

39 

131 



34 

40 

70 

52 

39 

70 

33 

74 



Fcoreotii to table l 



*A lunivtlvt Index mi crest td from the reipotu.i to the question*: 

(1) ’’In jaur opinion, La educllion pre.entlv a force for cha:.ge In Ccl^bfe ut dot* It tend to keep tiling* aa they are ?” 

(2) "Do you think the* change In lha educational ay. tea Ta~ prog rcaalng aa feat ea change In Co Irak I *~n general)** and 

(3) "Education la u.uelly con.ldtred an aaaet to society. Do you ever feel, however, that education In OlonMa may htvt 

unforateen negative consequence*?" 

Be.pontea to «*th ol the** question* u*« acorad "k M If unfavorable, If favorable, and " 2 11 II balanctd, 1 . * . , qualified ona vty or 
the other. 

I inning the ecorea aaalgned to etsh respondent yielded a eeven-polr.t acal* Tunning from three to nine. Re.pondenta vAuj tccTrd 
three et four ve re aald to be d t a >• 1 1 *f ltd ; tScae who acurad eight or nine, ••ilsfled; the rear vtra aligned to the mlddla rategory, 

^ High Influential." raftra to high national ol Fie I a! a .uch aa cabinet minister*. "Low Influential*" refer* to local and 
lower national officlali, • nth aa general director, of mlnlitrlea and governor*, 

*"Hlgh influent I at a" rafera to occupanla of high c.tlonal pceitlo-ne, auch «* the Director ol th* Colombian Aaaoclatlon of 
Uni uer.lt tea , and th« Bettor of national University. "Hiddl* Influential." Include occupant, of middle national poiltlona and high 
local pc.ltlcn*, tuch a* director* of cultural national ■aiotiatlon* and r*ctura of uni-. areltlea , “Low Influent la!*" Include eduction 
not Included In th* above categoric, auch «« dean* end prole. aor*. 

tatlmated by the interviewer. 

*4 "traditional’ 1 fsnlly becxground va. aialgned to te.pondmta both of 1/10. t pe.ente’ families ara recognlaed as having * long 
tradition of high political, economic, Intellectual , ard'or aocial preatfg*. A "neV" family background .*. (aligned to reipondtnt* 
both of vhoi* p.rcnc*' families have net or ir. ■ c 1 1 1 In the procc* of aisoclatl ig • t edition with their faovlly name*. A "mix ad" 
farlljr background via a. signed to r«*pondrnla on* nf who** parents cones from * traditional ftaily, the other firm t new on*, 

Flv* Co ? cob lan Influential* • - two tradition*), two new, and one mixed »- categorised th* respondents, majority opinion deter- 
mining th* category <° Mhfch each re. pendent wee ei.lgned 

f UUli regard to knowledge of recent development a In t?i* induatrlal, agricultural, and p Itlcel factor. . response* war* aealgnc* 

• "I" If tha re .pendent manifested no knowledge} a "2," If general; and a "3," II cpeclfir knowledge, A aaoMtlvt lode* we* 'zested 
from the** knowledge re.pcnaca, yielding a *evea-point aoale, running from no-knowledge to specific on*. TMe aevtn-polnt acele wee 
collep.id Ints * three-point one with the flr.t four Interval* of th* eevan-polnt i.ele cerreepsndlng to the "lea* know! edg tab I a" cate- 
gory; th* fifth interval, to th* "know! edgtsbla" | and th* .txth end aevanth Interval*- to th* "mora knuwl edg *sb I a" category, 

*Vlth regard to knowledge of ratal, t development* la educ*tl"B, reiponera were (aligned a "1," If tha re.pondeat msnlfeilsj no 
k'-nvledg*; a "2," If ge-naralj end a "3," if apeclflc bn-vledg*. 6 iie»-«Clve Index was creeled from these knowledge re.ponaee, plrV’tlf 
v live-point acale, running fro* oc-knovledge to ap*cl(tc one , Th 1 e five-point ecete vs* rcllapied Into a threa-point arse with the 
flr.t threa Interval* of th* five-point seals corresponding to th* "lea* knowledgeable" category. 

Neapon.ee to tha queatlona oa recant development* In 1 ndu . t ti el L 1 et 1 on , agricultural dewl pment, end politic*) reform use* 

• e.lgned * "1" If fhr respondent wat uhfavorab)* t» th* development* ha named; "2," if neutnlg and "3." If favortbla, th* lack of a 
report* being trrat.d *• * neutral one, 4 tueutlve Index wee created l.om thee* euits.de rnponeee, yielding • *«v*n-polt,t 
tunning from unfavorable to favorable, Thle *1 vrc-polnt arala vta colleriad Into « four-polnt cna wtik tha flr.t thra* Intrrvela on 
th* levrn-pcint acelr corresponding to th* "l«aet ftvorable" category; th* fourth Interval, to the "lee* favorable" category; th* 
fifth Interval, to th* "mo;» favorabla” category! and th* iliik and aeventh Interval*, to tha "moat favorable" category. 

* 8* .pon.ee to th* queatlon* on recent develop®, nt . In education were ••ilfnad 4 "1" If th* reayoodent waa mfaveraMa to th# 
dfvelopewnta h* named; * "2," If neutral! and • "I" if fevoiabl*, lha lack of • re.pona* bring treated •• I neutral one, A .aawt L«a 
indea *•« meted Irom the.* attitude retponaea, ylildi^ • five-point *<*!*, running from unfavorak a ta feverebl*. Thla five- point 
lealt w»* cellapaed int« a ftufpelnt or* with th* firit ruo Itlm.l. of th* five-polot *c*1* corresponding t* th* "kea.t fevorah!*" 
category. 
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positive or a negative evaluation; (2) Colombians, compared to 
foreigners, exhibited this same pattern; (3) respondents residing out- 
side Bogota were more likely to be favorable; (4) respondents trained 
as educators were less likely to be favorable; and (5) respondents 
trained in the humanities, journalism, or theology were less likely 
to be favorable. 

These differences raise questions that vary in difficulty. The 
greater tendency of respondents trained in education to express an un- 
favorable attitude toward the educational system may simply reflect a 
higher standard of judging the educational process: they are more 

stringent in evaluating course content, teaching methods, and teacher 
competence. The greater tendency of respondents trained as humanists 
to express an unfavorable attitude may reflect a different standard of 
judging the educational "product” if not the process: in evaluating 

content, methods, students, and graduates, they were likely to use 
humanistic and moral yardsticks. The greater tendency of foreigners 
to give a qualified answer would seem to reflect a hesitance to be 
openly critical of a Colombian institution. Coming as they do from 
countries where the educational system is further advanced, chey were 
unwilling to give the Colombian educational system unconditional praise; 
however, the perception that it would be impolitic for a foreigner to 
criticize a Colombian institition would tend to reduce the number of 
foreigners who did so. The foreigners unfavorable toward the educa- 
tional system were likely to include those educational consultants who 
have worked long enough in Colombia to feel assured that their criticism 
of the educational system will not be considered malicious. 

That educators were different from non-educators with respect 
to attitude toward the educational system is not unexpected. What is 
more difficult to explain is the greater tendency of educators to give 
either a favorable or an unfavorable response. 



Attitude toward Education: Conditioned on Perceptions or Position 

What may suggest an answer to this question are the relation- 
ships between altitude toward education and: (1) the respondents' 

specification of the problems facing the educational sector; (2) the 
solutions they propose; and (3) the norms by which they judged the 
educational system. 

The relationship between attitude toward education and the 
specification of the problems on the elementary and secondary school 
level approached significance (see Tables 2 and 3). Most likely to be 
unfavorable were those respondents who stated that the elemrntary 3nd 
secondary schools had failed to meet the following standards: 
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TABU 2 



APPROACHES TO PROBLEMS IK rLEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION* 
(Consolidated) 



(Percent Die . r ' but i an by Sector cf Influence i Profession, National Origin, Age, Ftvll/ Pack ground, 

Place of Residence, Training, Knowledge, end Attitude) 



Cl tea Standard Ci t es P r ogranis Cl tea Problem! K-mber 

Sector of Influence: 



Economy: 



Influentl’ls 


42 


20 


38 


40 


(Arn-lr/1 ur fit lata 


57 


Ij 


26 


176 


Goveinrvnt : 


High Influential a 


62 


11 


28 


47 


Low influential a 


59 


15 


26 


J4 


Non-influentiala 


51 


20 


2 1 


17 5 


Education* 


High influential a 


61 


14 


25 


28 


Kiddle influential s 


58 


21 


19 


52 


Low In fl utntl el a 


57 


20 


23 


35 


Non- lnflucnti ala 


50 


14 


36 


101 


Church: 


Influent!*** 


42 


17 


42 


24 


Nop- lnflurntiel a 


56 


17 


27 


192 


Other: 


Influential a 


62 


12 


76 


74 


Nor- In fluent 1 al a 


53 


18 


29 


U 2 


Profession: 


Educator 


60 


19 


27 


102 


Non-educator 


50 


16 


34 


114 


National Origin: 


Colombian 


56 


16 


28 


1 81 


Foreigner 


46 


2) 


31 


35 


Age: 


Under 40 


56 


23 


21 


43 


40 1 a 


64 


1) 


21 


75 


50'» 


55 


a 


38 


66 


Over 60 


31 


36 


31 (p < ,01) 


32 


Family Background: 


"Xlxed" 


52 


1 9 


30 


27 


New elite 


62 


17 


22 


65 


Traditional el Ire 


54 


15 


31 


69 


Foreigner 


46 


23 


31 


15 


Place of Residence: 


gogoti 


61 


14 


25 


102 


Outside Bogota 


51 


19 


30 


79 


Foreigner 


46 


23 


)l 


35 


Training: 

Education or behavioral science: 


So 


50 


19 


31 


149 


Yea 


64 


i 3 


22 


67 


Business or economies! 


No 


56 


17 


27 


147 


Yea 


52 


17 


30 


69 


law: 


So 


51 


17 


i: 


139 


Yea 


61 


16 


21 


77 


Medicine, englnetrlng or natural science: 


Vo 


56 


17 


27 


177 


Y«a 


46 


18 


36 


39 


Humanities, Journalism cc theology: 


No 


55 


17 


28 


159 


Yea 


5) 


16 


30 


57 


Knowledge: 

Developments in the economy and polity: 


Lea* knowledge able 


50 


16 


34 


32 


Knowledgeable 


50 


16 


32 


5C 


More knowledgeable 


57 


17 


25 


134 


Developments in education: 


Less knowtrdgesble 


36 


31 


31 


26 


Kncvl edgcibl e 


61 


12 


27 


59 


Hors knowledgeable 


55 


17 


21 


131 


Attitudes! 

Developments In the economy and polity: 


Least favorable 


56 


19 


26 


54 


Less favorable 


52 


15 


32 


40 


Mora favorable 


5) 


16 


31 


70 


Moat favorable 


58 


19 


23 


52 


Developments In education: 


Least favorable 


54 


23 


73 


39 


lej* favorable 


50 


17 


33 


70 


More favorable 


49 


24 


27 


33 


Mo 1 1 favorable 


62 


ll 


27 


74 



TVv 1 ( tibia show* the rreponeee to the questions: 

(1) "I would like to ask your attitude about the traditional teac h ing aetheji employed In Colombia . Would you like to sea the* change J 

• - and if so, whet changes?” 

(2) ’Neat, I would like to ask about the subject scatter •• the content -• of elementary and secondary education. Would you like to sea 

changes In the lubject setter ■■ and, If so, what kinds of changes? 11 

Critic lass vers categorlcad into three grrups: those that merely pointed to a problem (rote-le srnlng, "snclcl oped 1 sac •“ rigidity, inadequacy 

of teachers, and Incompetence of teachers)! those that advocated a program or eone dafli.lt a solution (problem- solving, active participation, use of 
the media, Independent study, technical and vocational education, higher salaries, and full-time teachers!; and those that specified aooa criterion 
of performance that the educational system had to uat (fostering the student’s conceptual ability, relsvsncs cf the training to the student's Ufa 
end to the needs of the country, and relstedness of rhe content cf courses one to the other). 



Three stnudvs fndesrs were crested out of the problem; program; and standard- re lef.d response* yielding a five-, four-, and (hres-polol 
acsta, respectively. A Boolean Index va* then crested by which all respondents who cited s standard were old to have dons so; respondents vho dll 
not rite a standard and c'.ted at least two programs were said to have cited programs; all other respondents -- tncludlr^g those who did not au.be any 
reipofises •- vara laid to have cited problems. It will bs noted that underlying this Boolean Index is a rough scale cf sophistication: it was 

assumed that people who cited standards were more likely to cite programs a* veil as problems, end that people that cited program* were sort likely 
to ritt th > problems to which three programs were to be addressed. 
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TA3LE 3 



ATTITUDE TOWARD EDUCATION 9 

(Percentage Distribution by Approaches to Problems 
in Elementary and Secondary Education) 



Approaches to Problems in 


Elementary & Secondary Education 


Dissatisfied 


Number 


Consolidated 


Cites standard 


42 


118 


Cites programs 


38 


37 


Cites problems 


25 (p < .10) 


61 


Unconsoli dated* 5 
Cites standard 


No 


30 


98 


Yes 


42 (p < .10) 


118 


Cites programs 


None 


32 


97 


One 


42 


80 


Two or more 


33 


39 


Cites problems 


None 


43 


47 


One 


33 


92 


Two or more 


36 


77 


Due to the small number of 


respondents who were favorable toward 


the educationai 



system, the attitude variable was dichotomized between "dissatisfied" and "not dissatisfied, 
with the latter category including satisfied ano qualified responses. 

b 

It will be recalled chat in the consolidated category, respondents who cited pro- 
grams were classified ae such only if they had not cited standards and that respondents 
who cited problems were not classified as such if they had cited standards or programs, 
the assumption being that respondents who cited standards had some program and problem 
in mind, that those who cited programs had some problem in mind. This assumption is not 
made in the unconsolidated category. 
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(1) relevance to the student's life and/or the needs of the country; 

(2) relatedness of the content of courses, one with another, and/or 

(3) development of the students' conceptual skills. Almost as likely 

to be unfavorable were those respondents who did not cite standards but 
rather tried to propose programs aimed at improving the elementary and 
secondary schools, such as: (1) problem-solving, (2) active participa- 

tion, (3) use of media and audiovisual aids, (4) more technical and 
vocational education, (5) higher salaries, and (6) full-time teachers. 

Most likely to express a favorable or qualified attitude toward 
the educational system were those respondents who cited neither stand- 
ards nor programs but tended mere to point to problems such as rote 
learning, "enciclopedismo," rigidity of course content, teacher incom- 
petence, and/or lack of teachers. 

While these differences in the way the respondents approached 
the elementary and secondary school levels were related to their atti- 
tude toward education, it could be that these differences in approach 
-- as well as attitude toward education -- could well be conditioned on 
the respondents' respective positions within the society. This appeared 
to be the case. Among either educators or non-educators, there was no 
significant relationship between the respondents' attitude toward edu- 
cation and their approach toward the elementary and secondary school 
levels. Ihis would suggest that the differences in attitude toward 
education could be sufficiently explained in terms of whether the re- 
spondents were educators or not. 

Attitude toward education also turned out to be unrelated with 
the respondents' approaches to problems on the university level. There 
appeared to be no relationship between the respondents' attitude toward 
education and whether they defined the locus of university problems as 
the professors and students (personnel-related criticisms) or as the 
organization and administration of the university system (system-related 
criticisms, e.g., of content, methods, facilities and/or administration). 
Table 4 shows the distribution of the respondents' approaches to prob- 
lems in university education. There appeared to be no relationship 
either between the respondents' attitude toward education and whether 
they proposed solutions involving an expansion of university programs 
or those involving merely administrative reforms (see Table 5). 

This lack of a significant relationship between attitude toward 
education and the respondents' approaches to problems on the elementary 
and secondary school levels and to problems on the university level would 
seem to indicate that the perception of the educational system as acting 
and being acted upon in the modernization process was by and large ir- 
relevant to the respondents' perceptions of problems on either level and 
to their proposal of means to solve these problems. This lack of signi- 
ficant relationships may also be taken as a suggestion that the re- 
spondents' definition of educational problems and proposal of solutions 
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TABLE 4 



APFROACtiES TO PROBLEMS IN irtflVERSITY EDUCATION 1 

(Percentage Dlatrlbutlon by Sector of Influence. Irofeailon, National Origin, Age, FamMy Background, 
Piece of Realdence , Training, Knowledge, and Attitude) 



Nttura of Criticism 



Nature of Changes Prop osed 



Administrative ov 

Fe rconnel* Relate d System- Related Expansion of Program Academic Reform* 



Sector of Influence: 
Ec i noray: 



Influential a 


10 








20 


15 




17 




40 


Non* Inf 1 uentl ala 


51 


(? 


< 


.02) 


26 


40 


(p < .01) 


22 




176 


Government! 






















high Influential* 


43 








26 


32 




23 




47 


Low Influential 


4; 








12 


44 




18 




34 


Non* Influent lal a 


51 








27 


35 




21 




135 


Educa t lont 






















High influential! 


64 








36 


46 




3 




■ 20 


Middle Influential 


62 








17 


fO 




J 7 




52 


Low Influential! 


57 








29 


43 




26 




35 


Mon- Influential a 


35 


(? 


< 


.01) 


24 


23 


(p < .01/ 


17 f P 


< .10) 


101 


Chu'chi 






















Influential* 


75 








25 


50 




21 




24 


Low- Influential a 


45 


(? 


< 


.02) 


24 


34 




21 




192 


Othert 






















Influential* 


29 








29 


35 




12 




34 


Non* Influential a 


52 


(v 


< 


.05) 


24 


36 




23 




102 


Prjfcaalont 






















Educator 


61 








24 


48 




24 




102 


Non* educator 


38 


<P 


< 


.01) 


25 


25 


(p < .001) 


19 




114 


National Origin! 






















Colombian 


46 








23 


35 




19 




101 


Foralgner 


60 








34 


37 




34 < P 


«* .10) 


35 


Age! 






















Under 40 


49 








23 


30 




23 




43 


40‘* 


5b 








27 


37 




23 




73 


SO 'a 


44 








29 


33 




21 




66 


Over 60 


41 








13 


44 




16 




32 


Family Background 






















"KlxH" 


44 








30 


22 




15 




27 


New el Ite 


49 








22 


38 




11 




65 


Traditional .lit* 


(1 








21 


3> 




26 




89 


Foreigner 


60 








34 


37 




34 (p 


< .05) 


35 


Place of Residence! 






















Begot i 


43 








:i 


42 




14 




102 


Outside Bogota 


51 








23 


27 




25 




79 


Foreigner 


60 








34 


37 


(p < .10) 


34 (p 


< .05) 


35 


Trailing! 






















Education or behavioral science!! 






















No 


43 








26 


27 




19 




149 


Yea 


61 


f 9 


< 


.02) 


22 


55 


(p < .001) 


25 




67 


Business or economical 






















No 


48 








24 


37 




23 




147 


Yea 


49 








25 


32 




1/ 




69 


Law! 






















No 


47 








26 


39 




18 




139 


Yea 


51 








22 


30 




27 




77 


Medicine, engineering, natural adenceat 






















No 


47 








23 


36 




21 




177 


Yia 


54 








31 


33 




23 




39 


Huzanltlea. Journalism, theology! 






















No 


50 








2) 


35 




21 




1-9 


Yea 


46 








28 


39 




23 




57 


Knowledge! 






















D< velopmt,; t a In the economy and polity! 






















Lea* knowledgeable 


41 








19 


34 




16 




32 


Knowledge able 


54 








26 


32 




18 




50 


More kne wledgeabl e 


49 








25 


37 




24 




134 


Development! in education! 






















Lea* ki.o /ledge able 


27 








12 


19 




23 




26 


Knowledge able 


17 








22 


12 




17 




59 


Kora knovledgeabl e 


58 


(P 


< 


.01) 


28 


40 


(p < .10) 


23 




131 


Attitude*! 






















Development! In the economy and polity! 
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Devilopmenta In education! 
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Criticism* vert categorized according to their nature aa personnel - rela ted and ayatem- related . Respondents who criticized teacher* 
and/or student* vcrc a a 1 d to have made per aonnel ♦ r*l ited criticism*. Reapondenta who criticized methods, content, facilities, and/or organl- 
latlon of the preaent system were conaldercd to have ixpreaaed a system* related crltlclaa. 

Changes propoaed were divided Into two categorical expansion of operation and administrative or academl. reform*. Peopla who called 
fer Junior colleges, graduate education, technological education, and/.r reaearch were conaidered to have aakrd for expansion of program*; 
peopla who aiked for fever universities, depar tmen lal It at 1 on of facultlca, full-line teachers, tighter dlaclpllne, university autonomy, higher 
aalarUa, and'or ©Inlmlilng the M «nc Iclopedt an M arc conaldercd to have called for cdnlnlatratlvc or academic reform. 

Changca In the expanalon category lng»3y new program*; changes In the adnlnl atr at Ive category, call for a "streamlining" of the preaent 

ayatea, 
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academic reforms 



did not take into account their perceptions as to whether education is 
a force for change, whether progress in education is moving as fast as 
change in the society, and whether education is -an asset to society. 

This rathei disconcerting interpretation, however, does not 
answer the question posed earlier as to why educators were less likely 
to express a qualified attitude tovt.rd education. 

One suggestion comes from the cross- tabulation of attitude toward 
education against the respondents’ opinions as to: (1) the roles educa- 

tion should prepare people for, i.e., leadership, economic, or teaching; 
(2) the orientations education should inculcate in people, i.e., social 
concern, an instrumental orientation, a value-expressive orientation, 
and a "general" orientation;^ and (3) the primary function met by the 
educational process, i.e., formative or iniormative. Tables j, 7, and 8 
show the respondents' opinions on these issues. 

There were no significant relationships between attitude toward 
education and any of these defined "objectives" of nie educational system 
(see Table 9). However, when position and training were controlled, one 
significant relationship emerged: among educators, attitude toward edu- 

cation was related to the belief that education should inculcate social 
concern, with the educators making this stand being less likely to ex- 
press a qualified response (see Table 10). It uould thus appear that 
the difference between the educators and non-educators with respect to 
attitude toward education was traceable to the educators' tendency to 
relate their attitude to the feeling that the educational system should 
inculcate social concern. 

Cor.pared to educators who did not apply social concern as a 
standard, educators who did were more likely to be unfavorable toward 
the educational system; they were also more likely to be favorable. 

This would seem to indicate the heterogeneity of the educators’ percep- 
tions of the educational system to which they applied the social concern 
standard. 

Thus, it appeared that: (l) the respondents' attitude toward 

education as acting and being acted upon in the developmental process 
was not relevant to their definition of educational problems and their 
proposal of solutions; (2) the differences in attitude toward education 
seemed to be most efficiently explained by position as an educator or 
non-educator; and (3) educators tended to relate attitude in education 
tc the belief that education should inculcate social concern. Beyond 



Responses to the effect that education should prepare people 
suitable for the temper of the times and other such unspecific answers 
were placed in the "general" category. 
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these findings, it is possible to speculate that educators probably 
perceived change as bringing about dislocations within the social system 
and felt that the function of education was to try to cushion the effects 
of these dislocations. 

The relationship between attitude toward education and social 
concern -- significant only among educators -- raises other important 
questions related to the way or ways in which they organized their 
opinions about the educational system. 



Respondents' Views of the Educational System : 

One Structure or Divisible? 

The first question is whether the respondents tended to view 
the educational system as a single structure whose component parts 
acted in coordination in the process of informing, forming, and train- 
ing individuals for societal roles, inculcating in them the appropri- 
ate orientations. 

The evidence favors a negative answer to this question. 

Of the sight "objectives" of education defined by the respond- 
ents, only one -- the fairly general statement that education performs 
an informative function -- was related to the respondents' citation of 
standards that should be met by elementary and secondary schools (see 
Table 11). 

Kith respect to the university level, there were more signifi- 
cant relationships between these "objectives" of education and the re- 
spondents' definition of university problems as system- or personnel- 
related and their proposal of administrative solutions or an expansion 
of university programs (see Tables 12, 13, and 14). 

1. Respondents who believed education should prepare people 
for leadership roles were more likely to make personnel -related criti- 
cisms of university education, citing studcits and/or teachers as prob- 
lem areas. 

However, when position as educator or .ion-educator was control- 
led, this significant difference persisted only among the educators. 

2. Respondents who believed education should prepare people 
for economic roles were more likely to propose an expansion of univer- 
sity programs, suggesting Junior colleges, graduate education, techno- 
logical education, and/or research. When position as educator or non- 
educator was controlled, the significant relationship between the advo- 
cacy of economic roles and the proposal of an expansion of university 
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APPROACHES TO PROBLEMS IN UNIVERSITY EDUCATION 



(Percentage Distribution by Role* for which Education Should Prepare People, vlth 




Position *i Educator or 


Son-Educator *nd Training In Education or Not 


In Education Controlled) 
Expansion of 




Role* for v^ilch education 
should prepare people 
Leadership 


Per*onnc)-P?latcd Syat cm- Related 

Educator* 


University Prograa* 


Number 


No 


31 




80 


Ye* 

Economic 


95 (p < .001) 




22 


No 




40 


60 


Ye* 

teaching 




60 (p < .10) 


42 


No 


1? 


M 7 


80 


Yes 

Role* for which education 
should prepare people 
leadership 


«iS (r < .02) 

h'.n-E<;u<itor« 


50 


22 


No 


35 




97 


Ye* 

Economic 


53 




17 


No 




17 


54 


Yes 

tcsctiirvi 




32 


60 


No 


25 


22 


106 


Yes 

Role* fof vMch education 
should prepare people 
leader ship 


38 

Respondents Trained in tdwcailon 


63 


8 




55 




58 


<e* 

Economic 


100 
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No 




51 


3? 


Ye* 

Teaching 




60 


30 


No 


20 


54 


56 


Ye* 

Roles (ot vhith sd«»tlr* 
should prepare people 
leadership 


36 

Respondents Not trained in EduMtlcn 


64 


11 


1 to 


36 




119 


Yr* 

FeotKfllt 


70 (p < .01) 




30 


No 




18 


77 


T«t 

Teaching 




36 (p < .0$) 


72 


No 


22 


24 


no 


Te* 


*7 


47 (p < .10) 


if 
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TABLE 14 



APPROACHES TO r ROE LEMS IN UNIVERSITY EDUCATION 

(Percentage Distribution by Orientations Education Should Inculcate and Function* 
of Education) with Position a* Educator or Non-Educator and Training 
in Education or Not in Education Controlled) 





Personnel* Related 


Administrative or 






Criticism 


Actdemlc Reforms 


Number 




Educators 






Orientations that education 








should inculcate 








Social Concern 








No 




10 


29 


Yes 




29 (p < .10) 


73 


Instrumental 








No 


54 




39 


Yes 


65 




63 


Function of education 








Informal ive 








No 


53 


14 


73 


Yes 


79 (p < .05) 


48 (p < .001) 


29 




Non-Educators 






Orientations that education 








should inculcate 








Social Concern 








No 




15 


47 


Yes 




22 


67 


Inst rental 








No 


32 




62 


Yes 


44 




52 


Function of education 








Infomat ive 








No 


3 ) 


21 


97 


Yes 


53 


12 


1 7 




Respondents Traired in 


Education 




Orientations that education 








should Inculcate 








Social Concern 








No 




5 


19 


Yes 




33 (p < .05) 


4 $ 


Instrumental 








No 


57 




28 


Yes 


64 




39 


Function of education 








Infomat lee 








No 


53 


17 


47 


Ye* 


80 (p < .10) 


45 (p < .05) 


20 




Respondents Not Trained 1 


in Education 




Orientations that education 








should inculcate 








Scvtti Concern 








No 




16 


57 


Tes 




72 


92 


Instrumental 








No 


34 




73 


Yes 


51 (p * .10) 




76 


Function of Question 








No 


3 * 


18 


123 


Yet 


62 (p v .10) 


27 


26 
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programs held true only among the educators. When training in educa- 
tion was controlled, it held true only among those respondents trained 
in other fields. 

3. Respondents who believed education should prepare people 
for teaching roles were more likely to make system-related criticisms 
of the university, pointing to methods, content, facilities, and/or 
administration as problem areas and to propose an expansion of univer- 
sity programs. 

The former relationship, however, turned out to be true only 
with respect to educators; the latter relationship persisted only among 
those respondents trained in education. 

4. Respondents who believed education should inculcate social 
concern were more likely to propose administrative and academic reforms, 
such as fewer universities, departmentalization of faculties, full-time 
teachers, tighter discipline, university autonomy, higher salaries, and 
a minimization of "enciclopedismo." 

This relationship, it turned out, persisted only among educators 
and among those trained as such. 

5. Respondents who believed that education should inculcate an 
instrumental orientation were more likely to make personnel-related 
criticism of the university. 

This relationship held true only among respondents not trained 
as educators. 

6. Respondents who identified the educational process to be 
primarily an informative one were more likely to make personnel- related 
criticisms of the university and to propose administrative ..nd academic 
solutions . 

The former relationship persisted after training in education 
was controlled; it held true among educators after position as educator 
or non-educator was controlled. The latter relationship held true only 
among educators and among those trained as such. 

By and large, the evidence would suggest that among educators 
and those trained as such the roles education should prepare people for, 
the orientations it should inculcate, and the functions it should per- 
form *- as perceived by them -- tended to be related to their perceptions 
with respect to the university level. 

This would suggest that educators and those trained as such 
tended to dissociate the university from the elementary and secondary 
school levels and related their definition of the "objectives" of edu- 
cation to their perceptions of the university level. On the other hand, 
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non-educators showed no tendency to relate their perceptions of the 
elementary and secondary or university levels to what they expected 
the educational system to do. 

Further support for the suggestion of a tendency to dissociate 
the elementary and secondary from the university level comes from the 
interrelationships among the respondents' perceptions regarding the 
university level and the interrelationships among their perceptions 
regarding the elementary and secondary levels. 

With respect to the university level: (1) respondents who 

cited system-related problems were more likely to propose administrative 
solutions and (2) those who cited personnel-related problems were more 
likely to propose an expansion of university programs (see Table 15). 

This would seem to indicate that the respondents tended to believe that 
while flaws within the present organization and administration of the 
university system might be remedied through streamlining the system, 
those who felt that the quality of the students and faculty left much 
to be desired believed that an expansion of university programs -- 
involving far-reaching changes within the present system -- would bring 
about improvement in faculty and student competence. 

The relation* lip between the definition of university problems 
as system-related and the proposal of administrative and academic re- 
forms persisted when the respondents' positions as educators or non- 
educators and their training as educators or otherwise were controlled 
(see Table 16) . 

However, the relationship of a personnel-related definition of 
university problems with the proposal for an expansion of university 
programs was significant only among non-educators and respondents 
trained in fields other than education. Moreover, among educators, 
such personnel -related criticisms tended to be associated with the 
proposal of administrative and academic solutions (see Table 16). 

While educators, non-educators, and respondents trained as edu- 
cators apparently did not differ in the belief that flaws within the 
present organization and administration of the university system might 
be remedied through "streamlining" measures, they disagreed on personnel- 
related problems: educators and those trained as such tended to propose 

academic and administrative solutions while non-educators and those 
trained in fields other than education were more likely to propose an 
expansion of university programs. 

With respect to the elementary and secondary school levels, the 
respondents were fairly consistent in that those who cited problems were 
likely to point to programs and/or standards. However, there was no 
significant relationship between the citing of standards and the sug- 
gestion of programs (see Table 17). It appears that the weakest link 
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TABLE 15 

APPROACHES TO PROBLEMS IN UNIVERSITY EDUCATION: 
NATURE OF CHANGES PROPOSED 

(Percentage Distribution by Nature of Criticism) 



Expansion of Administrative & 

Programs Academic Reforms Number 

Nature of Criticism 
Personnel- related 



No 


23 


18 


111 


Yes 


50 (p < .001) 


25 


105 


System-related 


No 


36 


13 


163 


Yes 


34 


47 (p < .001) 


53 



O 

ERIC 



71 



TABLE 16 



APPROACHES TO PROBLEMS IN UNIVERSITY EDUCATION: 

NATURE OF CHANGES PROPOSED 

(Percentage Distribution by Nature of Criticism, with Position 
as Educator or Non-Educator and Training in Education 
or Not in Education Controlled) 





Expansion of 
Programs 


Administrative & 
Academic Reforms 


Number 


Nature of criticism 
Personnel -related 
No 


Educators 

40 


13 


40 


Yes 


53 


31 (p < .10) 


62 


System-related 

No 


47 


15 


78 


Yes 


50 


50 (p < .01) 


24 


Nature of criticism 
Personnel -related 
No 


Non-Educators 

13 


21 


71 


Yes 


44 (p < .001) 


16 


43 


System-related 

No 


26 


11 


85 


Yes 


21 


45 (p < .001) 


29 


Nature of criticism 
Personnel -related 
No 


Respondents Trained in 
42 


Education 

15 


26 


Yes 


63 


32 


41 


System-related 

40 


56 


15 


52 


Yes 


53 


60 (p < .05) 


15 


Nature of criticism 
Personnel -re la ted 
No 


Respondents Not Trained 
16 


in Education 
19 


85 


Yes 


41 


20 


64 


System-related 

No 


27 


12 


111 


Yes 


26 


42 (p < .001) 


38 
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TABLE 17 



APPROACHES TO PR03LEMS IN ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION 
(Percentage Distributions One by the Other) 







Cites 


Programs 


Cites Standard 




None 


One 


Two or More 


None 


One or More 


Cites Problem 












None 


72 


26 


2 


60 


40 


One 


50 


34 


16 


45 


55 


Two or More 


22 


48 


30 (p < .001) 


38 


62 (p < .10) 


Cites Programs 












None 








48 


52 


One 








44 


56 


Two or More 








41 


59 
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in the respondents' chain of reasoning with respect to the elementary 
and secondary school levels is the matching of programs with performance 
standards: there appears to be little correspondence between the stat- 

ing of goals and the proposal of means toward these ends. 

The lack of a significant relationship between the citation of 
standards and the proposal of programs was true both among educators 
and non-educators, among people trained in education and those who were 
not (see Table 18). Table 18 also shows the following interesting dif- 
ferences among the respondents : 

1. Non-educators who pointed to problems were also likely to 
cite standards. This relationship between the definition of problems 
and citation of standards was not true among educators. 

2. Respondents trained in fields other than education who 
named problems were also likely to cite standards. On the other hand, 
respondents trained in education who named problems were less likely 
to cite standards. 

3. Non-educators who pointed to problems were also likely to 
suggest programs. This was not true of educators. 

4. Respondents trained in fields other than education who 
named problems were likely to suggest programs. This was not true 
of respondents trained in education. 

Earlier findings have suggested the differences that separate 
the educators from the non-educators. The present findings point to a 
possible factor that may make communication between them more difficult. 
While educators are more knowledgeable about educational matters than 
non-educators are, the present findings indicate that among educators, 
there were no relationships among the definition of problems, the pro- 
posal of programs, and the citing of standards with respect to the 
elementary and secondary level. This would suggest the tendency of 
educators to take a lot for granted (or perhaps, to expect to be be- 
lieved on faith) when they talk about the educational system. 

Given the different perspectives of educators and non-educators, 
the failure or refusal of the educators to state their premises will 
create difficulties for any attempt at dialogue. 
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TABLE 18 



APPROACHES TO PROBLEMS IN ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION 

(Percentage Distribution One by the Other, with Position 
as Educator or Non-Educator and Training in 
Education or Not in Education Controlled) 







Cites 


Programs 


Cites 


Standard 






None 


One 


Two or More 


None 


One 


or More 


Number 








Educators 










Cites Problem 
















None 


60 


33 


7 




60 




15 


One 


38 


38 


23 




62 




39 


Two or More 


15 


48 


38 




58 




48 


Cites Programs 
















None 










61 




31 


One 










60 




43 


Two or More 






Non-Educators 




57 




28 


Cites Problem 
















None 


78 


22 






31 




32 


One 


58 


30 


n 




51 




53 


T vo or More 


34 


48 


17 (p < ,02) 




69 


(P < .02) 


29 


Cites Programs 
















None 










47 




66 


One 










51 




37 


Two or More 










64 




11 






Respondents Trained in 


Education 








Cites Problem 
















None 


43 


57 






71 




7 


One 


35 


30 


35 




78 




23 


Two or More 


16 


51 


32 




54 


(p < .10) 


37 


Cites Programs 
















None 










53 




17 


One 










70 




30 


Two or More 










65 




20 






Respondents Not Trained 


in Education 








Cites Problem 
















None 


77 


20 


2 




35 




40 


One 


55 


35 


10 




48 




69 


Two or More 


27 


45 


27 (p < .001) 




70 


(p < .01) 


40 


Cites Programs 
















None 










51 




80 


One 










48 




50 


Two or More 










53 




19 
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Respondents 1 Definitions of the Educational System : 

One Process or Separable ? 

The next question is whether the respondents viewed the educa- 
tional process as a single one wherein individuals at appropriate stages 
received the knowledge, attitudes, and skills necessary for them to per- 
form their roles in Colombian society. 

It would be expected that the respondents who felt that educa- 
tion should prepare people for given roles should be consistent in that 
they would also propose that education should inculc te those orienta- 
tions appropriate to these roles. 

The evidence on this point is not very encouraging (see Tables 
19 and 20). 

1. It was expected that respondents who advocated leadership 
roles would also expect the educational system to inculcate an instru- 
mental-orientation. This expectation was confirmed. 

Moreover, advocacy of leadership roles tended to be more fre- 
quent among respondents who proposed the "general" orientation. This 
is not inconsistent, but somewhat more difficult to explain. It is 
suggested here that the "general" response -- a vague statement to the 
effect that education should produce "the type of people needed today" 

-- simply reflects some vague discontent with the educational system 
that the respondents did not quite know how to verbalize specifically. 
Its direct relationship to the advocacy of leadership roles might be 
taken as a sign that the respondents were probably unsure or ambivalent 
about the orientations that make for the playing of leadership roles. 

These direct relationships between the proposal of leadership 
roles and the advocacy of an instrumental orientation and a "general" 
orientation held true only among non-educators and those trained in 
fields other than education. Educators and those trained as such, it 
appeared, were not able to think in terms of orientations appropriate 
to leadership roles, or perhaps did not think it necessary to do so. 

2. It was expected that respondents proposing economic roles 
would also expect education to inculcate an instrumental-orientation. 
This expectation was strongly disconfirmed. 

Moreover, advocates of economic roles tended to be less fre- 
quent among those who felt that the educational system should inculcate 
social concern or the "general orientation." The negative relationship 
with social concern would seem to indicate that to quite a number of 
respondents, increasing one's wealth is rather inconsistent, with con- 
cern about the community’s welfare. Further, the negative relationship 
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TABLE 20 



ORIENTATIONS THAT EDUCATION SHOULD INCULCATE 



(Percentage Distribution by Roles for Which Education Should Prepare 
People, with Position as Educator or Non-Educator and Training 
in Education or Not in Education Controlled) 





Instrumental 


"General" 


Number 


Roles for which education 
should prepare people 
Leadership 
No 


Educators 

57 


64 


80 


Yes 


77 


73 


22 


Economic 

No 


70 




60 


Yes 


50 (p < .10) 




42 


Roles for which education 
should prepare people 
Leadership 
No 


Non-Educators 

38 


53 


97 


Yes 


88 (p < .001) 


88 (p < ,02) 


17 


Economic 

No 


59 




54 


Yes 


33 (p < .01) 




60 


Respondents Trained in Education 




Roles for which education 
should prepare people 
Leadership 
No 


55 


59 


58 


Yes 


78 


78 


9 


Economic 

No 


70 




37 


Yes 


43 (p < .05) 




30 


Respondents 


Not Trained in 


Education 




Roles for which education 
should prepare people 
Leadership 
No 


43 


57 


119 


Yes 


83 (p < .001) 


80 (p < .05) 


30 


Economic 

No 


62 




77 


Yes 


39 (p < .01) 




72 




78 



with the "general" orientation would seem to indicate less uncertainty 
among advocates of economic roles as to the personal characteristics 
that go into these roles. 

The inverse relationship between the advocacy of economic roles 
and the proposal of an instrumental-orientation was true among educators 
and non-educators, among respondents trained as educators or otherwise. 

3. There were no relationships between advocacy of teaching 
roles and any of the orientations education was expected to inculcate. 

These findings suggest that if the respondents have an incom- 
plete grasp of the concept of education as a modernizing agent, this 
may be partly traceable to an incomplete understanding of the concept 
of modernization itself, particularly its social and psychological im- 
plications . 

Moreover, it appears that this incomplete grasp of the implica- 
tions of development seems to be more frequent among educators. While 
educators and non-educators were equally unable to relate any orienta- 
tion with teaching roles or to note the contradiction between the pro- 
posal of economic roles and the advocacy of pattern orientation, educa- 
tors were unable to relate leadership roles to any orientation. 

Moreover, the tendency to consider social concern as inconsist- 
ent with economic roles seems to suggest a definition of the vealth- 
enhancing process as a struggle to get the largest share of the pie and 
as such, somewhat inconsistent with concern over the lot of one’s fellows. 



Summary 



This chapter may be summed up as a tracing of "insider-outsider" 
differences: people within the educational sector being different from 

people outside it, with the former tending to be more able to organize 
their perceptions of problems, their choice of standards of evaluation, 
and their proposal of means toward solving these problems while the lat- 
ter's organization of perceptions, standards, and solutions tended to 
be rather haphazard and, if organized, tended to reflect a stand that 
was not necessarily to the advantage of the educational sector but 
rather tended to be related to the interests — and perhaps, ignorance 
and prejudices -- of the sectors of society outside the educational 
system. 



This, of course, might have been expected. There would always 
be differences in the discussion of a sector of society to which one 
individual is affiliated and the other not. The individual not affili- 
ated to the sector of society being discussed would tend to approach it 



either in terms of its relationship to the total society or to that 
sector of the society to which he is affiliated. 

It would be expected that the respondents' views of the educa- 
tional process will be conditioned to a large degree by their own ex- 
perience, that is, their analysis of the situation, their goals, their 
experiences with the means available, and their norms for choosing with 
the means available, and their norms for choosing among means and ends. 
These experiences are to a large extent, conditioned upon their posi- 
tions within society. It is thus more reasonable to suppose that non- 
educators had a greater tendency to approach the educational system in 
terms of its relationship to the sectors to which they were affiliated. 
This relationship -- assuming it was perceived to exist -- could be 
viewed as advantageous, disadvantageous, or irrelevant. The non- 
educators tended to have a less flattering view of the educational 
system than did the educators themselves, this point to be discussed at 
greater length in Chapter IX. 

Suffice it to say at this point that the educators' rather incom- 
plete grasp of the sociological and psychological implications of the 
developmental process (this was particularly true of those who were not 
trained as educators) and the non-educators' incomplete knowledge about 
the educational process and their consequent tendency to approach it in 
terms of their sectoral interests suggest that it is a little premature 
for a dialogue on the role of education in Colombian national development. 
The more immediate task, it would seem, is laying the basis for such a 
dialogue. This inability to see the sociological and psychological 
implications of the developmental process is especially unfortunate 
because it is particularly the preparation of people to play "modem" 
roles and the inculcation of "modem" orientations which constitute 
the key roles of the educational system in the developmental process. 
Educators would be expected to be the first ones to recognize the 
developmental role of the educational system. 

None ’.ne less , it must be admitted that the educators appear to 
have some vague feeling that education should play a role in the de- 
velopmental process and many, no doubt, are aware of the lacunae in 
their knowledge and, if given the opportunity, would be willing to 
learn. 



But learning would only be a beginning. There would still 
remain the problem of communicating the idea of a developmental role 
for the educational system to other inflvmtials in the society. The 
problem of bridging the communication gap suggested here would have to 
be met. 



CHAPTER VI 



THE VIEW Or MODERNIZATION: 
DEFINITIONS AND POLICY CHOICES 



Overview 



The previous chapter traced the Colombian inf luentials ' opinions 
about the educational system, suggesting a pattern of "insider-outsider" 
differences. It was proposed that the influentials ' views of the educa- 
tional process were conditioned largely by the positions they occupied. 
Similarly, in the description that follows of the influentials' opinions 
about development, it is proposed that the distribution of opinions will 
tend to reflect differences in the respondents' experience of moderniza- 
tion -- experience that, by and large, is conditioned on their positions 
within society. 

However, unlike the educational process which is the focus of 
activity of nearly half of the respondents, the modernization process 
is experienced by the respondents by and large indirectly -- the ex- 
perience being mediated by the developments in the sector to which each 
respondent is affiliated. 

This is the basis for the expectation that the distribution of 
the respondents' opinions will reflect differences in their positions. 
Also supporting this expectation are the previous findings which sug- 
gest that position tends to explain more differences in attitude, 
opinions, and proposals than do the respondents' perception of the 
problems and their norms for evaluating performance. 

What follows is a description of the distribution of: (1) the 

Colombian influentials' choices of four programs to which they would 
assign priority in the master-plan of national development, with parti- 
cular emphasis on the number of (a) economic programs, (b) educational 
programs, (c) instrumental programs, and (d) value-expressive programs 
they selected; (2) their definitions of development; and (3) the rela- 
tionship between their choice of programs and their definitions of 
development . 

The distribution of the programs chosen and definitions of 
development will be described in terms of position (sector in which 
the respondent exercises influence), personal characteristics (age. 
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region of origin, family background), and knowledge and attitudes 
(recent developments in politics, economics, and education). 

It will be noted that some of these choices deal with the per- 
ception of the total modernization process while others dep.i with speci 
fic facets of it -- facets that have direct impact on only one or two 
sectors of society. Particularly with respect to the latter, it was 
expected that there would be a tendency for the respondents' opinions 
to reflect their sectoral interests. The extent to which sectoral 
interests would affec': opinions on modernization would to a large de- 
gree depend upon whether development is conceived of as a multidimen- 
sional integrated process or whether it is viewed as the growth of one 
sector at the expense of the other. 

In the former case, the influential would be more likely to 
adopt the stance of a rational man, a \ i.son who views the situation, 
weighs the costs and benefits, and decides on the most efficient and 
effective course of action. In the latter case, the influential would 
be more likely to adopt the stance of a guardian-spokesman who scans 
the environment for opportnn' and dangers for his sector and tends 
to limit his participation in the public dialogue to an apologia for 
sectoral interests. 



Patterns of Choice: Sets of Programs 

Though attitude toward education was rather unfavorable, it is 
interesting to note that the respondents did not hesitate to recommend 
education when asked to name the four programs they would emphasize if 
they were to design a master plan for Colombian national development 
over the next decade. 

Specifically, 73 per cent named elementar,* education -- the 
program roost frequently nameci. Secondary and university education, 
named respectively by 38 and 39 per cent of the respondents, were 
favored after agricultural development (61 per cent), ec jr.omic develop- 
ment (S4 pei cent) and public health and nutrition (53 per cent) and 
preferred to political reform (36 per cent) and public works (31 per 
cent) . 



Also of interest is the number of educational programs (elemen- 
tary, secondary, and university education) chosen: 10 per cent chose 

none: 52 per cent, one; 22 per cent, two; and 15 percent, three. The 
interpretation of these figures may become clearer if they are compared 
to the pattern of choices for economic programs (agricultural develop- 
ment, economic development, and public works): 11 per cent chose no 

economic programs; 40 percent, one; 42 per cent, two; and seven per 
cent, three. 



There is still another way of classifying the programs -- the 
three economic programs plus political reform may be termed the instru- 
mental programs while the three educational programs plus public health 
and nutrition may be termed the value-expressive programs. 

Of the instrumental programs, eight per cent of the respondents 
chose none; 22 per cent, one; 51 per cent, two, 18 per cent, three; and 
one per cent, four. Of the value-expressive programs, five per cent 
chose none; 19 per cent, one; 91 per cent, two; 21 per cent, three; and 
five per cent, four. 

As might have been expected, influentials in the educational 
sector, educators, respondents trained in education, and respondents 
more knowledgeable aoout recent developments in education were likely 
to propose a greater number of educational programs. Influentials in 
the religious sector showed a similar pattern. Also, Bogota residents 
were twice as likely as non-residents to propose two educational pro- 
grams and, compared to these two Colombian groups, foreigners were 
least likely to propose all three educational programs (see Table 21). 

With respect to the number of economic programs proposed, 

Table 21 also shows that educational influentials, educators, and those 
trained as educators were likely to propose fewer economic programs. 
Number of economic programs proposed was also related to influence in 
the economic sector as well as to knowledge about recent developments 
in economics and politics. 

Not surprisingly, the patterns of choice of instrumental and 
value-expressive programs do not differ very much from the patterns of 
choice of economic and educational programs respectively. Table 22 
shows that influentials in the educational sector, educators, respond- 
ents trained as educators, those more knowledgeable about developments 
in education, and those more favorable toward these developments were 
likely to name more value-expressive programs; all respondents with 
legal training were likely to name fewer value-expressive programs. 

The reverse pattern was true with respect to the number of instrumental 
programs chosen. Knowledge about recent developments in economics and 
politics as well as attitude toward these developments were also related 
to number of instrumental programs chosen. 



Patterns of Choice: Specific Programs 

As regards specific programs, the significant relationships are 
as follows (see Table 23): 

1. The choice of economic development was inversely related 
to (a) influence in education, (b) status as an educator, and (c) age. 
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2. The choice of agricultural development was: (a) inversely 

related to status as an educator; and (b) with respect to influence in 
education, high influentials resembled low influentials in being less 
likely to suggest agricultural development than middle- and non- 

inf luentials . 

3. Public works was more likely to be recommended the more 
knowledge the respondent possessed about developments in the economic 
and political sectors. 

4. The choice of elementary education, less frequent among the 
high educational influentials than among the middle-, low-, and non- 
inf luentials, was more frequent among (a) respondents more knowledgeable 
about developments in the political and economic sectors, (b) Colombians, 
and (c) respondents over 60. 

5 . The choice of secondary education was less likely among non- 
inf luentials in education than among influentials; among the educational 
influentials, however, the choice of secondary education was less likely 
the more influential the respondent was. Secondary education tended to 
be chosen le^s often by the respondents who were most favorable and 
those who were less favorable toward developments in the economic and 
political sectors. 

6. The advocacy of university education was directly related 
to (a) influence in education, (b) knowledge about educational develop- 
ment, (c) favorableness toward educational developments, and (d) posi- 
tion as educator or non-educator. 

7. 'ihe proposal of public health and nutrition was not signi- 
ficantly related to any of the independent variables, indicating that 
whichever vay the population was split, there would be approximately 
52 per cent of each subgroup that would consider public health and 
nutrition Vo be a component of the modernization program. 

8. Political reform was (a) more likely to be endorsed by 
respondents influential in "other" fields (residual category of sectors 
of influence); (b) inversely related to age; and, (c) most likely (and 
equally likely) among individuals who were least favorable and most 
favorable to recent developments in the economic and political sectors. 



Definitions of Development 

On the other hand, the respondents' choices of programs for 
inclusion in a master plan of national development could reflect dif- 
ferences in the way they defined national development rather than their 
positions. 



There are many ways of defining development. One could, for 
instance, define development primarily in economic terms, in political 
terms, in terms of the effectiveness of institutions such as the educa- 
tion, the Church, the media, and other organizations that define, ex- 
plain, and interpret roles, values, and norms, or in terms of indi- 
viduals' self-fulfillment, i.e., a higher standard of living, an 
ability and motivation to perform one's roles, an ability to reconcile 
different roles, etc. Or, to express this classification in the termi- 
nology inti'oduced here earlier, a definition of development may empha- 
size the wealth-related capability, the power-related capability, the 
solidarity-related capability, or the character-building capability. 

One might also classify definitions of development according 
to whether the definition is task-oriented or pattern-oriented, depend- 
ing upon whether the respondent stresses the instrumental capabilities 
(the wealth- and power related capabilities) of the society and a task- 
orientation on the part of the individual or whether he stresses the 
VAlue-expressive capabilities (the solidarity-related and character- 
building capabilities) of the society and a pattern-orientation on the 
part of the individual. 

One might also classify definitions of development according to 
whether they are systematic or ncn-systemic, i.e., whether they take 
into account an enhancement of all four societal capabilities or 
whether they do not. 

Fifty per cent of the respondents stressed the wealth-related 
capability; 13 per cent, the power-related capability; 54 per cent, the 
solidarity-related capability, and 54 per cent, the character-building 
capability. Forty-three per cent of the respondents' definitions of 
development had an instrumental emphasis; 48 per cent had a value- 
expressive emphasis. Only 15 per cent of the respondents had a 
systemic view of development. 

Of the data presented in Table 24, the following may be noted: 

1. A wealth-related definition was (a) directly related to 
knowledge of developments in economics and politics, but (b) inversely 
related to training in education and to influence in the Church. It 
was not significantly related to training in business or economics, 
influence in the economy, or attitudes toward developments in economics 
and politics. 

2. A power-related definition was inversely related to train- 
ing in business or economics, this being the only significant relation- 
ship. It had no significant relationship with legal training, with 
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influence in government, or with knowledge and attitudes regarding 
recent developments in politics and economics. ^ 

3. A solidarity-related definition was related to (a) training 
in education, direct; (b) position as an educator, direct; (c) influence 
in government with a slightly higher percentage of low influentials 
giving a solidarity-related definition than did non-influentials ; 

(d) influence in education, with 54, 60, and 60 per cent of the high, 
middle, and low influentials, respectively, giving this definition, as 
compared with 33 per cent of the non-influentials; and (e) knowledge 
about recent developments in economics and politics, with 59, 34, and 
48 per cent of the less knowledgeable, knowledgeable, and more knowl- 
edgeable respondents, respectively, making a solidarity-related 
definition. 



4. A definition of development emphasizing character-building 
was related to place of interview, with the respondents residing in 
Bogotfi nearly one and one-half times more likely than non-Bogota or 
foreign respondents to define development in this manner. 

5. A task-oriented definition of development was significantly 
related to age, with 67 per cent of the respondents under 40 manifesting 
an instrumental orientation, as compared to 35 per cent for respondents 
in their 40's and 50's and 44 per cent for respondents in their 60's. 

6. A pattern-oriented definition of development was (a) more 
likely among educational influentials, with the low influentials being 
most prone to make such a definition, (b) directly related to position 

as an educator, ar ' (c) directly related to training in medicine, science 
or engineering. 



Relationships between Program Choices and 
Definitions of Development 

It was expected that the respondents* choices of programs to be 
emphasized in a program of national development would reflect their 
definitions of development. By and large, this expectation is confirmed 
(see Table 25). Taking the recommended programs singly: (1) economic 



^Of the relationships among the four definitions of development 
by societal capability emphasized, only that between wealth and power 
approached significance, with 67 per cent of those who emphasized 
political development stressing economic development as well. 
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development tended to be selected less often by respondents who empha- 
sized solidarity or character-building; (2) agricultural development 
tended to be chosen more often by those who stressed wealth; (3) elemen- 
tary education tended to be advocated more often by respondents who 
stressed solidarity or pattern-orientation; (4) secondary education 
tended to be advocated by those who emphasized solidarity or character- 
building; (5) public health tended to be named by respondents who 
stressed character-building or pattern-orientation; and (6) political 
reform tended to be urged by those who stressed power. 

The above significant relationships support the expectation that 
respondents would tend to name programs consistent with their definition 
of development. 

There remains the question, however, as to whether definition of 
development or sector of affiliation is a more economical explanation for 
the respondents’ program choices since, after all, definitions of devel- 
opment themselves terd to reflect sector of affiliation. 

To this end, the patterns of choosing economic, educational, 
instrumental, and value-expressive programs might be of interest (see 
Tables 26 and 27) . 

1. Educational programs tended to be chosen less often by re- 
spondents whose definitions of development stressed either wealth or 
power. In contrast, more educational programs tended to be selected by 
respondents defining development in terms of enhancing solidarity. 

hTien position or training was controlled, however, the inverse 
relationship of number of educational programs chosen with a power-related 
definition and with a wealth-related definition of development disappeared. 
The direct relationship between number of educational programs chosen and 
a solidarity-related definition of development held true among non educa- 
tors (p < .05) and among respondents trained as educators (p < .05); the 
relationship was inverse among respondents not trained as educators 

(p < .10). 

These findings would suggest the importance of position in deter- 
mining how many educational programs were chosen. Only among non- 
educators who gave a solidarity-related definition of development, i.e., 
a definition overriding sectoral interests, did definition of develop- 
ment seen to have an effect on number of educational programs chosen. 

2. More economic programs tended to be selected by respondents 
defining development in terms of an increase in wealth or t isk-orienta- 
tion; they tended to be chosen less often by respondents who stressed 
solidarity in their definitions of development. 
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NUMBER OF INSTRUMENTAL AND VALUE- EXPRESSIVE PROGRAMS RECOMMENDED 
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The relationship of number of economic programs chosen with 
wealth-related or task-oriented definitions of development disappeared 
when position was controlled but remained significant among respondents 
trained in fields other than education (p < .02 and p < .05, respectively). 
Again, this suggests the greater explanatory power of sectoral interest: 
sectoral interest, it appears, tends to be the main determining factor 
for program choices, though its power of determination is qualified 
somewhat by the training the respondents. 

To the extent that definition of development itself tends to 
reflect the respondents' sectoral interests, it is not surprising that 
respondents who defined development in solidarity-related terms were 
less prone to suggest two or more economic programs. When position and 
training were controlled, educn^ors and those trained as such were sig- 
nificantly more likely to propose one economic program (p < .05 and 
p < .01, respectively), while non-educators were more likely to propose 
one or more (p < .10). This suggests the influence of sectoral interest: 
the program choices dictated by sectoral interests tend to limit the 
number of non-educational programs that may be chosen, regardless of 
their importance for the developmental process . 

3. Value-expressive programs tended to be chosen more often by 
respondents whose definitions of development stressed solidarity, 
character-building, or pattern-orientation. They were less often chosen 
by respondents who emphasized power in their definition of development. 

The direct relationships of number of value-expressive programs 
chosen with the solidarity- related or pattern oriented definitions of 
development remained significant after training was controlled; after 
position was controlled, they remained significant among non-educators 
(p < .01 and p < .10, respectively). Educators and those trained in 
fields other than education who defined development in terras of 
character-building were more likely to suggest more value-expressive 
programs (p < .05 and p < .02, respectively). The inverse relationship 
bttv.een number of value-expressive programs and power-related definition 
of development disappeared when training or position was controlled. 

4. In contrast, instrumental programs tended to be chosen more 
often by respondents whose definitions of development emphasized power- 
or task-orientation. They were less often selected by respondents whose 
definitions of development assigned high priority to solidarity or 
character-bui lding . 

When position was controlled, the significant relationships of 
number of instrumental programs chosen with a power-related, task- 
oriented, or character-building definition of development disappeared. 

When training was controlled, the relationship with a power-related 
definition persisted among respondents trained in fields other than 
education (p < .02). When position was controlled, it turned out that 
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among educators, there was no relationship between number of instrumen- 
tal programs chosen and a solidarity-related definition of development; 
among non-educators, however, the relationship was an inverse one 

(p < .01). 

By and large, these findings suggest that position alone is a 
sufficient explanation for the direct relationships between number of 
educational, economic, value-expressive, or instrumental programs pro- 
posed and definition of development -- as far as educators are con- 
cerned: with respect to non-educators, the direct relationships of a 

solidarity-related definition of development with number of educational 
or value-expressive programs proposed continued to hold after position 
was controlled. 

When training was controlled, there was a great tendency for the 
relationship between number of programs proposed and definitions of 
development to disappear with respect to respondents trained in fields 
other than education; with respect to respondents trained in education, 
the relationships tended to persist. 



Summary 



By and large, respondents' choices of programs to be emphasized 
in a program of national development tended to be consistent with their 
definitions of development in terms of the societal capability to be em- 
phasized. It was not clear, however, whether definition of development 
or the respondents' positions were a sufficient explanation for the pat- 
tern of program choices. The number of educational, economic, value- 
expressive, and instrumental programs chosen were further analyzed and 
it appeared that at least, with respect to educators, position was a 
sufficient explanation for many of their program choices. This was not 
true of non-educators who defined development in solidarity -related 
terms. This would seem to indicate that when a respondent defines de- 
velopment in terms that do not reflect his sectoral interests, this 
definition has an effect on his program choices. 

The relationships between program choices and definitions of 
development tended to disappear among respondents trained in fields 
other than education but tended to persist among these trained as edu- 
cators. This would seem to indicate that people trained as educators 
had a greater tendency to be guided in their choice of programs by their 
definitions of development. 
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CHAPTER VII 



THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM AND THE DEVELOPMENT PROCESS: 
FIT OR LACK OF FIT? 



Overview 



Whac has been demonstrated so far is the respondent's ability 
or inability -- to be consistent in discussing the educational system 
on the one hand and the social system on the other. 

The question now to be answered is whether they were able to 
integrate the educational system into the process of national develop- 
ment. Put in other terms, the idea of education playing a role in 
national development presupposes the ability of policy-makers to recog 
nize the use to which education may be placed in the modernization 
process . 



Two issues may be raised in this connection: First, do the 

respondents' definitions of development have some bearing on (1) their 
attitudes toward education; (2) the standards they use in evaluating 
education; (3) the problems they perceive in the educational system; 
and (4) the policies they suggest for meeting these problems? 

Second, do these perceptions and evaluations of the educational 
system have some bearing on their choice of programs to be emphasized in 
a program of national development? 

Another way of getting some indication of the extent to which 
the respondents have succeeded in integrating the educational system 
into the process of national development is to note their responses as 
to which sectors they feel should be included in educational planning. 



Relationship between Definitions of Development 
and Opinions about Education 

The following points regarding the relationships among the re- 
spondents' definitions of development and their attitudes and percep- 
tions concerning the educational system may be noted: 



1. Attitude toward education . There were no significant rela- 
tionships between attitude toward education and any of the seven ways in 
which development may be defined. 

This would indicate that attitude toward the educational system 
as being a force for change, as progressing as fast as the society, and 
as being an asset to society, was not significantly related to the re- 
spondents' ideas about modernization. This would seem to suggest that 
their evaluations of education are only peripherally related to its per- 
formance in the developmental process. 

2 . Comments on elementary and secondary education . There were 
no significant relationships between the respondents' comments on elemen- 
tary and secondary education -- whether these comments were treated 
separately or consolidated -- and any of the seven ways in which devel- 
opment may be defined. 

This would imply that elementary and secondary education do not 
enter into the respondents' conceptions of the modernization process. 
Apparently, whatever the respondents feel about the modernization process 
has little implication for the elementary and secondary schools. 

This apparent neglect of the possible role the elementary and 
secondary schools could play in the developmental process would seem to 
be one of the major lacunae in the respondents' grasp of the implica- 
tions of modernization, not only of the impact the elementary and 
secondary schools would have on the process of social mobilization but 
also of the dislocations associated with a great number of school drop- 
outs who are not well-educated enough to be politically and economically 
participant. 

3 . Comments on university education: evaluative norms . The 

following relationships were significant: 

a. With respect to the roles for which education should 
prepare people, respondents whose definitions of development emphasized 
wealth or power were more likely to suggest economic roles (see Table 28). 

This relationship between the suggestion of economic roles and a 
wealth-related definition of development proved to be true only among 
educators (p < .05) and those trained as such (p < .01). Non-educators 
who conceived of development in economic terms were not able to see a 
possible role for the educational system in this regard. The relation- 
ship between a suggestion of economic roles and a power-related defini- 
tion of development was true only among non-educators (p < .02) and re- 
spondents trained in fields other than education (p < .02) . It would 
appear that non-educators who defined development in political terms 
were not only aware of the need for a certain amount of economic 
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Systemic: 



development -- perhaps to undergird this political development -- but 
were also able to see that the educational system might assist the 
developmental process by preparing people for economic roles. Unfortu- 
nately, this perception did not seem to be shared by the educators. 

b. With respect to the orientations the educational system 

is to inculcate in people, Table 29 indicates that: (1) respondents 

whose definitions stressed character-building or task-orientation were 
more likely to propose the inculcation of social concern; (2) respondents 
whose definitions emphasized character-building or pattern-orientation 
were likely to suggest the inculcation of task-orientation; and (3) re- 
spondents whose definitions assigned priority to solidarity or character- 
building were more likely to propose the inclucation of pattern- 
orientation . 

The rather surprising relationship between the recommendation 
that the educational s; stem inculcate task-orientation and a pattern- 
oriented view of development turned out to be spurious: when position 

as an educator or non-educator and training as an educator or otherwise 
were controlled, the relationship disappeared. The relationship between 
a definition of development emphasizing character-building and the pro- 
posal that the educational system inclucate task-orientation was true 
only among educators (p < .10). 

Further, the relationship between the proposal that the educa- 
tional system inculcate pattern-orientation and a solidarity-related 
definition of development did not hold among educators. However, non- 
educators who defined development in solidarity-related terms were less 
likely to propose the inculcation of pattern-orientation (p < .10). 

c. With respect to the functions the educational system was 
perceived as serving, respondents whose definitions stressed wealth or 
character-building were more likely to perceive the educational process 
as an informative one (see Table 30) . 

The definition of the educational process as primarily an infor- 
mative one proved to be related to a wealth-related conception of de- 
velopment only among non-educators (p < .05) and those respondents 
trained as educators (p < .01). The informative definition of the edu- 
cational process was related to a character-building definition of 
development only among respondents trained as educators. 

It would appear that the non-educators -- and the respondents 
trained as educators -- realized that economic development would require 
information beyond what they perceive the educational system is presently 
transmitting. Moreover, it was only the respondents trained as educa- 
tors who apparently perceived that character-building, i.e., the ability 
and willingness of the individual to perform his roles adequately, also 
required more information than what seemed to be transmitted by the 
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FUNCTIONS OF EDUCATION 
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present system. This would appear to be a difference among educators 
-- traceable to whether they were trained as such or not. 

4 . Comments on university education: definition of the problem . 

There were no significant relationships between the respondents' defini- 
tion of university problems as personnel-related or system-related and 
any of the seven ways in which development may be defined (see Table 31), 
but among respondents trained as educators, those who defined development 
in solidarity-related terms were more likely to define the problems of 
the university system in impersonal terms. 

5 . Comments on university education: proposed solutions . The 

following relationships were significant (see Table 31). 

a. Respondents whose definitions of development stressed 
solidarity or pattern-orientation were more likely to propose an expan- 
sion of university programs. This relationship, however, disappeared 
when position and training were controlled. 

b. Respondents whose definitions emphasized wealth or 
task-orientation were more likely to propose administrative solutions. 

When position and training were controlled, however, it appeared 
that only those trained as educators, if they defined development in 
wealth-related terms, were more ready to propose administrative and 
academic solutions (p < .05). This tendency on the part of such re- 
spondents may stem from their ability to define educational problems in 
system- rather than personnel-related terms. On the other hand, non- 
educators and those respondents trained in fields other than education 
who defined development in task-oriented terms were more likely to pro- 
pose administrative and academic solutions (p < .05 and p < .10, 
respectively) . 



Relationships between Programs Chosen and 
Opinions about Education 

It would be expected that the respondents' evaluations and per- 
ceptions relative to the educational system would have some relationship 
with their choice of programs to be emphasized in a program of national 
development. This would be particularly true of educational programs, 
the choice of which would be dependent to a certain degree on the re- 
spondents' definition of development, their view of the role education 
should play in enhancing this key capability or orientation, their evalu- 
ation of the educational system's performance in this respect, and, if 
this evaluation is unfavorable, their views as to how the performance 
of the educational system might be improved. 



COMMENTS ON UNIVERSITY EDUCATION 
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Yes 



This reasoning, of course, presupposes the rational-man model 
of the Colombian influential. The spokesman-guardian model, however, 
would suggest that these perceptions and evaluations are conditioned by 
the respondents' position in the first place and that the best predictor 
of programs chosen would be the respondents' positions. 

Tables 32, 33, and 34 are cross-tabulations of the programs 
recommended -- singly and in combination -- by respondents' comments 
on the educational system. The salient points follow: 

1. The suggestion of more educational programs was more likely 
among respondents who felt the educational system should (a) prepare 
people for teaching roles, (b) inculcate pattern-orientation, and (c) be 
improved through an expansion of programs. However, the relationship 
between number of educational programs proposed and the suggestion that 
the educational system should prepare people for teaching roles disap- 
peared when position and training were controlled. 

A belief in the conservative function of education among the 
educators themselves is suggested by the finding that educators who felt 
that education should inculcate pattern-orientation were more likely to 
propose two or more programs (p < .10). This relationship also held 
true among respondents trained in fields other than education (p < .02). 

The recommendation of educational programs and the suggestion of 
an expansion of university operations are conceptually closely related 
and, not surprisingly, this relationship held true among educators, non- 
educators, and respondents trained as educators. It was not significant, 
however, among respondents who had not been trained in education. 

2. The suggestion of economic programs was more likely among 
respondents who felt that the educational system should inculcate task- 
orientation . 

However, this relationship disappeared when position and train- 
ing were controlled. Again, it is disconcerting to note that the re- 
spondents seemed unable to perceive that more economic programs would 
open new positions and roles that would have to be filled by people with 
the appropriate orientations; or, if they did, they did not see the 
educational system as being able to inculcate the appropriate orienta- 
tions. This suggestion is supported by the lack of any relationship 
between the proposal of economic programs and the suggestion that the 
educational system should prepare people for economic roles. This rela- 
tionship was true of both educators and non-educators -- and even of the 
economic inf luentials I 

If the suggestion made earlier that the educators tended to view 
the function of education as primarily conservative is accepted, it might 
be added here that non-educators perhaps saw the educational system in 
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the same light and would thus be rather hesitant to consider the educa- 
tional system as an appropriate vehicle for preparing people for ’’modern 
roles and inculcating in them "modern" orientations. 

3. Hie proposal of more value-expressive programs was (a) less 
likely among advocates of leadership roles; (b) more likely among those 
who viewed the educational process as an informative one; and (c) more 
likely among proponents of an expansion of university programs. 

The suggestion of a certain amount of distrust toward the educa- 
tional system with respect t.o preparing people for modem roles is 
strengthened by the inverse relationship between number of value-expres- 
sive programs chosen and the proposal that education should prepare 
people for leadership roles. When position and training were controlled 
this relationship remained significant among non-educators (p < .05) 
while the significant relationship between number of value-expressive 
programs proposed and the advocacy of an expansion of university pro- 
grams disappeared. 

4. The choice of more instrumental programs was less likely 
among those who (a) saw the educational process as an informative one; 
or (b) advocated the expansion of university programs. 

Non-educators and respondents trained in education who defined 
development in wealth-related terms were more likely to express the be- 
lief that education was a formative process (p < .OS and p < .01, re- 
spectively). However, it appears that the respondents were unable to 
see that modernization also calls for motivatio.i, i.e., formation, or 
that the respondents did not feel that the type of formation provided 
by the educational system was appropriate. Either suggestion is sup- 
ported by the lack of a relationship between the number of instrumental 
programs proposed and the advocacy of a formative function for education 
educators who proposed more instrumental programs were l ess likely to 
advocate a formative function for education (p < .05). 

When position was controlled, the relationship between number of 
instrumental programs suggested and the proposal of expanded university 
programs disappeared. On the other hand, educators who proposed more 
instrumental programs were more likely to believe that education should 
prepare people for leadership roles (p < .10). 

5. Economic development was not significantly related to any 
comment on the educational system. 

6. The proposal of agricultural development was less likely 
among those who (a) in commenting on elementary and secondary education, 
cited standards; and (b) thought that the educational system should pre- 
pare people for teaching roles. 
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7. The suggestion of elementary education was (a) more frequent 
among proponents of economic roles; and (b) less frequent among advocates 
of administrative reforms. 

8. The proposal of secondary education was more frequent among 
advocates of (a) teaching roles, (b) pattern-orientation, (c) a personnel- 
related definition of educational problems, and (d) an expansion of 
university programs. 

9. The advocacy of university education tended to be more fre- 
quent among proponents of (a) teaching roles, (b) task-orientation, 

(c) the "general" orientation, and (d) administrative solutions to edu- 
cational progiems. 

10. The proposal of public works was less frequent among those 
who felt that the educational system should inculcate social concern. 

11. The suggestion of public health and nutrition was less fre- 
quent among proponents of leadership roles or pattern-orientation, but 
wr5 more frequent among advocates of social concern. 

12. The suggestion of political reform was less likely among 
vhose who felt that the educational system should inculcate pattern- 
orientation or who saw the educational process as a formative one; it 
was more likely among respondents who cited standards, least frequent 
among those who cited programs. 



Opinions about Kho Should Be Involved 
in Educational Planning 



The respondents' opinions as to which institutions should be 
invoived in educational planning arc important in the sense that they 
indicate the respondents’ beliefs as to which sector of society the 
educational system should be responsive to and/or from which sector 
of society the educational system might profit (see Table 35.). 

1. Businessmen, economists, scientists, and/or subject-matter 
specialists were proposed by 31 per cent the respondents with the 
following groups being more likely to do so: (a) educational influen- 

tials, (b) educators, (c) people more knowledgeable about recent educa- 
tional developments, (d) people who gave a wealth-related definition 
of development, and (e) people whose definitions of development mani- 
fested a task-orientation. 

This proposal was also significantly related to attitude toward 
education: respondents making this suggestion were less likely to ex- 

press a qualified attitude toward education. As this is an issue related 
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to primary and secondary education, it might be expected that there would 
be some relationships between this proposal and the respondents' comments 
on primary and secondary education. There was a relationship -- but only 
among respondents trained as educators. Respondents trained as educators 
who cited standards were more likely to propose the inclusion of repre- 
sentatives from the economic and scientific sectors in the educational 
planning process. 

These findings would seem to indicate that educators as well as 
representatives of the economic sector were agreed on the appropriate- 
ness, even the necessity, of businessmen, economists, scientists and/or 
subject matter specialists' participation in the preoess of educational 
planning. This seemed particularly true among those respondents who 
conceived of development primarily in economic or task-oriented terms. 

2. Twenty-four per cent of the respondents suggested that family 
heads and/or the Roman Catholic Church should participate in the process 
of educational planning. With the exception of the economic sector, 
there was no significant relationship between this proposal and any of 
the position, personal, knowledge, or attitude variables. 

This would imply that if the population were split in any way 
other than between economic influent ials and non-influentials , there 
would be about one-fourth in each group who would suggest the partici- 
pation of family heads and/or the Roman Catholic Church. 

Economic influcntials were less likely to propose the participa- 
tion of family heads and/or the Church. This omission may suggest that 
to the economic inf luentials , the participation of family heads or the 
Church would make little difference in the process cf educational 
planning . 



3. As might have been expected, educational entities were named 
quite often: faculties of education, 44 per cent; universities, 13 per 

cent; educational administrators, 12 per cent; and the private sector of 
education, 11 per cent. 32 Over half of the respondents suggested the 
participation of one educational institution in the process of educational 
planning, 14 per cent naming two or more, and 35 per cent naming none. 
Educators, as might have been expected, were more prone to suggest two 
or more educational institutions. On the other hand, economic influentials 
were one-eighth as likely to name two or more educational institutions. 



These percentages are high, particularly when they are com- 
pared to the percentages for parents and the Catholic Church that are 
generally recognized to have some say in the field of education. 

Sixteen per cent mentioned the Church and 14 per cent mentioned parents. 
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The tendency of the economic influentials to minimize the number 
of educational institutions that should participate in educational plan- 
ning -- coupled with their omission of the Church and family heads (who 
are, in a Catholic country like Colombia, generally recognized as having 
some say in the area of education) -- would lend support to the sugges- 
tion that the eagerness of the economic influentials to participate in 
educational planning springs lass from a willingness to share their 
expertise as from a desire to fashion the educational system according 
to their own priorities. 

Nonetheless, it must be pointed out that respondents who sug- 
gested that the economic and scientific sectors be represented in the 
educational planning process were also likely to suggest the representa- 
tion of the Church and family heads. This was true among beth educators 
and non-educators. There was no such relationship, however, among 
respondents trained as educators. 



Summary 



The evidence suggests that by and large, the Colombian influen- 
tials were not able to integrate the educational system into the process 
of national development. 

It appeared that (1) their attitude toward education had little 
to do with their definitions of development; (2) they saw only a peri- 
pheral role for elementary and secondary education in development; 

(3) their specifications of the roles they expected education to prepare 
people for or the orientations they expected education to inculcate had 
more to do with their positions rather than with their definitions ov 
development; (4) their definition of problems at the university level 
had little to do with their definitions of development; and (5) their 
proposed solutions seemed to be more related to their positions rather 
than to definitions of development. 

Moreover, it might have been expected when the respondents sug- 
gested the programs they felt should be emphasized in a national develop- 
ment program, they would have taken into account the fact that such an 
em] sis would create new positions which would have to be filled by 
people who could play the roles associated with these positions, i.e., 
people with the appropriate orientations. Apparently, this did not 
take place: their responses with respect to the type of roles they 

expected education to prepare people for or the orientations they ex- 
pected education to inculcate did not seem to be related to whether 
they emphasized one type of program or another. Khile there seemed to 
be some agreement that ”modem ,, roles called for more information than 
the university is at present transmitting to its students, there seemed 



to be a lack of appreciation of the fact that the performance of "modem" 
roles also calls for the inculcation of "modem" motivations, 

This evidence also strengthens the previous suggestion that the 
Colombian influcntials showed only an '.ncomplete grasp of the educational 
process and of the modernization process. 

It also supports the notion that the Colombian influcntials' 
ideas with respect to education and development tended to be conditioned 
upon their position in society -- and perhaps their sectoral interests 
-- more than on anything else. 
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CHAPTER VIII 



THE CENTRAL GOVERNMENT, THE CATHOLIC CHURCH, 

AND THE FOREIGN AGENCIES: THEIR ROLES IN DEVELOPMENT 



Overview 



It is possible, of course, to argue that the educational system 
is not the best sector of society to use to suggest that the sectors of 
Colombian society are poorly articulated with one another, particularly 
so with respect to an issue such as national development . For one thing, 
the primary implication of national development is economic; for another, 
the notion of education playing a key role in national development is a 
very new idea. 

Tho suggestion that the sectors of Colombian society are not too 
well articulated with one another and the statement that the Colombian 
influential, quo sectoral spokesmen-guardi in, is not too good at making 
the most out of available resources stand on a rather shaky basis unless 
it can be demonstrated that the influentials 1 responses with respect to 
other sectors of society -• particularly sectors more readily identified 
with national development -- are just as inconsistent as their comments 
regarding education. 

To this end, the Colombian influentials' opinions as to the 
proper roles of foreign agencies, the central government, and the 
Catholic fV urch should play in the modemiaation process were considered. 
It is intviesting to note tnat these three institutions represent differ- 
ing degrees of integration within Colombian society and serve different 
functions . 

Ibe Church, of course, has been in Colombia the longest and, in 
fact, is so much a part of the culture that 28 per cent of the respond- 
ents felt that it was that aspect of culture most worth preserving in 
this period of change. It was named 72 times, receiving two votes more 
than the family. And while the Church's functions have primarily been 
value-expressi /e, it does have a certain amount of economic power and 
political influence, as well as a considerable amount of interest in 
education and social welfare. 

The central government has come a long way toward regaining the 
people's allegiance, which has been eroded to not an insignificant degree 



by the government's lack of responsiveness to the people's problems dur- 
ing the height of partisan conflict and its inability to put a quick end 
to the period of la violencia . The present government of the National 
Front was constituted on the promise that it would work for political, 
social, and economic reforms. 

The foreign agencies are new institutions, some of them looked 
upon with suspicion as a North American fifth column and the assistance 
that they offer is accepted but not without a certain degree of ambival- 
ence. Unlike the Church or the government, the foreign agencies (with 
the possible exception of the Peace Corps) have little direct contact 
with most people. It is partly for this reason that the purposes, 
priorities, and projects of these foreign agencies (not to mention the 
fact that there are enough of them for one to be confused with another) 
are not too well known or understood. 

It was expected that the respondents' opinions as to which sec- 
tor of society each one of these agencies is to concentrate its efforts 
in will be related to the respondents' respective positions. This is 
not to say, however, that an economic influential, for instance, will 
necessarily assign an economic role to the government, the Church, or 
the foreign agencies. 

Equally important is the direction of the relationship between 
the respondents' sectors and the sector of activity they assign to these 
institutions. 

If the model of the Colombian influential as a guardian of sec- 
toral interests is tenable, it would be expected that this relationship 
would be a direct one if the institution's activity in the respondent's 
own sector would redound to the benefit of the respondent and/or his 
sector and vice versa. The economic influential, thus, would advocate 
a major economic role for the government if this seemed to benefit him 
or the economic sector. If governmental activity in the economy, on 
the other hand, is considered to be competitive with the respondent's 
own interests, he is apt to exclude government from it or assign it only 
a minor role. 

The pattern of the respondents' opinivrs in this regard is in- 
teresting for a second reason: it gives some indication of the re- 

spondents' abilities to consider institutions of differing acceptance 
within the society and with different primary functions and to think in 
terms of what contributions each of them may make to the process of 
national development. 

These institutions constitute part of the given's of the Colombian 
situation, part of the i“«ources available to the society and to the ex- 
tent that modernization depends upon the abilities of the society's 
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leadership to fuse the old and the new, to harness older and newer 
institutions together and emphasize new functions for the task of 
modernization, the pattern of the inf luentials ' responses to these 
questions will give some indication as to the extent to which they do, 
in fact, practice strategy of "getting the most" out of available re- 
sources. 



The Problem of the Unspecific Answer 

Fifteen per cent of the respondents assigned an economic role to 
tha foreign agencies; 23 per cent, an educational role; and 67 per cent 
did not disagree with the notion that the foreign agencies had some 
role, but did not specify it, i.e., their response was uncodable. 

Thirty per cent of the respondents assigned an economic role to 
the government -- 17 per cent a major one and 13 per cen* a minor one; 

14 per cent, a political role; 15 per cent, an educational role; nine 
per cent, a welfare role; and 48 per cent did not specify the role but 
mentioned the appropriate level of governmental activity: 25 per cent 

assigned a major role, 23 per cent, a minor one. 

Twelve per cent assigned an economic role to th? Catholic Church, 
while 46 per cent believed that it should work in the field of education 
and culture, 32 per cent assigning to it a major role ard 13 per cent a 
minor one. Eleven per cent mentioned a welfare role, while 14 per cent 
made an unspecific answer. 

It seems clear that one of the difficulties of this portion of 
the analysis will be explanation of the unspecific answers which are 
rather high for government and the foreign agencies. In this connection, 
the following suggestions are presented. 

An unspecific answer may be treated simply as a sign that the 
respondent felt ..hat the institution had -- or could have -- some role 
in the modernization process but did not know which pr: f *cular role it 
should have. This would seem to be the best interpretation for the 
unspecific responses to the foreign agencies. 

An unspecific response might also be interpreted as the respond- 
ent's assumption that the sectors in which the institution was active 
were so well known that it was not necessary to specify. This would 
seem to be the most appropriate interpretation for the unspecific re* 
sponse with respect to government. In either case, these would be a 
significant negative relationship between the non-specific and the 
specific responses. Tables 36 and 37 show how the role assignments of 
the central government and foreign agencies are related to one another. 
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TABLE 37 



ROIE OF THE FOREIGN AGENCIES 3 
(Percentage Distribution by Role of the Foreign Agencies) 





Educational 


Diffuse 




Number 


Economic: 










No 


22 


77 




184 


Yes 


31 


6 (p < 


.001) 


32 


Educational : 










No 




83 




166 


Yes 




12 (p < 


.001) 


50 



Responses to the question, ,f People talk about the influence 
of certain external powers and forces on Colombian national development. 
For example, there are agencies such as the UNESCO and the Ford Founda- 
tion, and there are foreign governments, especially the United States 
government. In your opinion, what should be the proper role of these 
influences in Colombian national development?" 



Sectors of Act i vity Assigned the Central Government 



Table 38 shows that with respect to the assignment of an economic 
role to the central government: (1) economic influentials were more 

likely to do so than non-influentials , with more of the former suggesting 
a minor role and more of the latter proposing a major one; (2) educators 
were less likely to propose an economic role; (3) respondents trained in 
education or the behavioral sciences were less likely to favor an economic 
role, but of those that did, two-thirds suggested a major role; (4) re- 
spondents more knowledgeable about developments in economics and politics 
were more likely to propose a major economic role; and (5) respondents 
more favorable toward developments in education were most likely to 
assign an economic role, with two-thirds of these favoring a minor cne; 
the other groups were about equally likely to name economic roles with 
the least favorable group preferring a minor rolo, the other two groups, 
a major one. 

Table 38 also shows that responde -s who made a solidarity- 
related definition of development were less likely to favor an economic 
role. On the other hand, respondents who gave a wealth-related defini- 
tion or a task-oriented one were less likely to propose an educational 
role. 



It appears that only the economic influentials showed some semb- 
lance of viewing the government as a resource: they were more likely to 

propose an economic role for government. On the other hand, they were 
divided as to how large the governmental role should be. This division, 
it is suggested, could stem from the concern that a greater governmental 
role may mean a less important role for the economic influentials. 

There were no significant differences among the respondents in 
assigning to the government political, educational, or welfare roles 
except the greater tendency of non-Bogota respondents and respondents 
knowledgeable about developments in education to look with disfavor 
upon increased political activity. 

Further, the tendency of respondents who gave wealth-related and 
task-oriented definitions of development to omit mention of an educa- 
tional role for the government would seem to indicate either a belief 
that a peso spent on education is a peso lost to the economy or the in- 
ability to see any relationship between development and education. On 
the other hand, educators, those trained as educators, and those who 
made a solidarity-related definition of development were lass likely to 
propose an economic role for the government. 



WU 38 

ion or the cektxm. govuukeht 



(Nrciotifa Irt ai.ttbullco by lector »t Influence. tUttaaal Origin, *44. Ttoilr lackgr 1 -mJ , rite* of Kaaldanta. 

Ttllulng, Knovladga, Ac tit 1 da , an rf Definition. of Development) 



Sector of 
Economy: 

Influent lei a 
Noe- In fluent tale 
Cover want: 

High influent l ale 
tov influential* 
ton- lofl uectlel* 

Iduceeioiti 
High Influential* 

Kiddle Influential. 

Una Influential* 

Non- Influential# 

Churc) 1 

Inf; neat late 
Mon* .nfluentlala 
Other, 

I iflUkacLala 
Hon- influential * 

Frofeietonr 

Educate! 

Hcn-e iucator 
Rational Origin: 

Colombian 

Foreigner 

*«•< 

Under 49 

40'a 

50'* 

Over 60 

family gickgroundi 

"Mind" 

Hew elite 
Traditional altte 
Foreigner 

Mac* of Jtealdenci! 

Bogot i 

Outline Begot! 

Foreigner 
Training t 

Education or behavioral edence: 

No 

luitnm or economical 
Ho 
Tea 
Levi 
Ho 
Yea 

Medicine, engineering , natural eclinca) 
Ho 
T«» 

Kiananl tlaa , Journall.n, theology! 

No 



App 1 t ceblg 



76 

69 



76 
6 J 
41 



17 

13 



11 

16 



12 

17 



20 

16 (p < ,03) 



faUticil Educational Wal fare Appl U abl e 



16 

19 



IS 

15 



22 fp < . 10) U 



16 

18 



17 (j> < ,02) 11 



16 

10 



60 

50 

37 

>1 

30 

36 
26 

37 

37 



5) 

33 



51 

67 

33 

63 



63 

46 



54 

48 



33 

46 

3 0 



Lev 

Involvement 



19 

15 

26 



2) 

23 



Kr fledge*. 

Development! In the economy end polity: 

Lee* knewledgoabl a 64 

Knowledgeable 71 

Wore knowledge able 63 

Development* la education 

Leal knowledgeable 62 

Kno-’lidgiiLl* 7> 

Wo. a knowledgeable 69 

Attitude* : 

Development* In the economy end polity: 

Leaat favorable 76 

Lei* favorable 77 

Wore favorable 69 

Heat favorable 60 

Development! la education". 

'net favorable 74 

.*■■ fevoteble 73 

.bra favorable 33 

Hoit favorable 72 

Health- related! 

Mo 72 

Tea 66 

Fever- related: 

Mo 67 

Tee 19 

Solidarity-related: 

Mo <3 

Ye* 76 

Char ac te r-b ui 1 d log I 

So 70 

Ytl 70 

Taik'Orlantad: 

Mo 66 

Te* 73 

Pattern-oriented: 

Mo 70 

le* 70 

Syitemici 

■4) 49 

Tee 75 



6 

12 



10 

13 



9 13 

10 12 

21 <p < .10) 13 



It (p « .02) » 



30 

49 



36 

SO 



13 

18 (p « 



33 

54 



13 

4 



18 



22 



11 (p < .10) 

16 

17 

10 

15 



19 

9 <p < -05) 



23 

22 



High 

Involvement 



25 

26 

21 

32 

24 

39 

19 

13 

'• 6 



2) tp < .03) 

32 
24 

24 

27 

23 

2» 

23 
31 

24 
19 

33 
26 
21 
29 

29 

19 

29 



23 

27 

27 

22 

2 7 

23 

24 
33 

27 



22 

18 

29 

27 

25 

as 



20 

40 

19 

29 

13 

34 

39 

18 (p < .02) 

22 

29 

24 

37 

3. 

19 

24 

27 

21 

32 

27 

24 

24 

31 




Humber 



40 

176 

47 

74 

133 

28 

52 

35 

10] 

24 

192 

74 

182 

102 

114 

181 

35 

<3 

73 

66 

32 

27 

63 

89 

35 

102 

79 

33 



146 
67 

147 
69 

139 

17 

177 

39 

139 



32 

50 

134 

26 

39 

in 



34 

45 

20 

52 

39 

70 

33 

74 

109 

107 

189 

27 

116 

lOO 

116 

100 

124 

92 

112 

104 

184 

32 
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Sectors of Activity Assigned the Foreign Agencies 



One of the first things that must be noted is that the respond- 
ents differed very much in the way they defined foreign agencies. Most 
respondents did not distinguisn among the United States government, 
private foundations, and multilateral organizations such as the UNESCO, 
notwithstanding their explicit mention. 

A possible result is that not a few respondents ascribed to the 
foreign agencies considerable influence in being able to change the 
policies of the United States government toward Colombia or to bring 
about a more favorable price for Colombian exports. 

The blurred image of the foreign agencies would suggest that 
one important determinant of the respondents' assignment of a sector of 
activity to these foreign agencies would be the respondent's own 
knowledge about these agencies. While no measure is available for 
knowledge of the activities of these foreign agencies, a very rough 
measure is available in the respondents' knowledge about recent develop- 
ments in economics, politics, and education. (Specification of recent 
developments in the field of education frequently involved naming pro- 
grams supported by foreign agencies.) 

Table 39 shows that (1) the more knowledgeable a respondent was 
about developments in economics and politics, the more likely he was to 
suggest an educational role; (2) respondents knowledgeable about devel- 
opments in education were most likely to propose an economic role; and 
(3) respondents more favorable toward developments in economics and 
politics were more likely to suggest an educational role. 

These findings are difficult to interpret in terms of either the 
rational man or spokesman-guardian model of the Colombian influential. 

It could be that these findings are an artifact of the different inter- 
pretations placed on the term, "foreign agencies." Nonetheless, these 
findings do suggest that while the Colombian influential may be able to 
see the foreign agencies as a source of some kind of assistance, he has 
difficulty in seeing how the resources these agencies could make avail- 
able might be programmed together with local resources to bring about 
improvements in that sector of the society to which he is affiliated (or 
perhaps he has difficulty in considering this aid to be acceptable) . 

Complicating an explanation of these relationships is the fact 
that many respondents had some reservations about the role of foreign 
agencies -- and the way they have performed these roles -- in Colombia. 
Twenty-nine per cent of the respondents extended the qualification that 
programs should be adapted rather than adopted while 26 per cent advo- 
cated the retention of control or initiative by Colombian individuals 
and institutions. Thirteen per cent criticized foreign assistance. 
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TAB! 3? 



ROLE OF FOfFtCN ACENCIES* 

(Percentage Distribution by Sector of Influence, Profession, National Origin, Age, Family Background, 
Place of Residence, Training, Knowledge, and Attitude) 



Economy Education Diffuse Number 

Sector of Influence: 

Economy i 



Influential! 




13 


27 


f 5 


40 


Non-influentlals 




15 


22 


67 


176 


Government: 


High Influential • 




21 


25 


70 


47 


Low Influential! 




9 


29 


62 


34 


Non- inf 1 uentlale 




14 


21 


67 


135 


Education. 


High influential! 




14 


21 


64 


21 


Middle influential! 




10 


27 


65 


52 


Low Influential* 




11 


14 


77 


35 


Non* Influent! ala 




19 


25 


64 


101 


Church: 


Influential! 




17 


n 


63 


24 


Non- influential* 




15 


24 


67 


192 


Other: 


Influent ials 




21 


32 


J9 


34 


Non-influential • 




14 


21 


68 


182 


Profession: 


Educator 




12 


20 


72 


102 


Non-educ ator 




18 


26 


62 


114 


Nr Iona? Origin: 


Colombian 




16 


24 


6C 


181 


Foreigner 




9 


17 


71 


35 


Age: 


Under 40 




16 


19 


72 


43 


40* a 




16 


24 


64 


75 


50' • 




14 


32 


61 


66 


Over €0 




13 


9 (p < ,10) 


78 


52 


family Background: 


"Mixed ;l 




19 


22 


63 


27 


Meg elite 




18 


18 


69 


65 


Traditional elite 




13 


29 


64 


89 


Foreigner 




9 


17 


71 


35 


Place of Residence: 


Bogot i 




14 


25 


69 


102 


Outside Bogoti 




19 


24 


62 


79 


Foreigner 




9 


17 


71 


35 


Training: 


Education o- behavioral 
No 


science: 


15 


25 


65 


149 


Yes 




13 


19 


70 


67 


Business or economics: 


No 




14 


24 


68 


147 


Yes 




16 


20 


64 


69 


Law: 


No 




14 


22 


64 


139 


Yea 




17 


26 


71 


77 


Medicine, engineering, 

No 


natural science: 


16 


21 


68 


177 


Yes 




10 


31 


59 


39 


Humanities, journalism. 
No 


theology: 


16 


26 


64 


159 


Yea 




11 


16 


74 


57 


Knowledge: 


Developments in the economy and polity: 
Lets knowledgeable 


13 


13 


72 


32 


Knowledgeable 




10 


16 


68 


50 


More knowledgeable 




17 


28 (p < .10) 


65 


134 


Development* in education: 
Lets knowledgeable 


4 


19 


77 


26 


Knowledgeable 




22 


24 


68 


59 


bfare knowledgeable 




V (p < .10) 


24 


64 


131 


Attitudes: 


Development* in the economy end polity: 
Leatt favorable 


13 


13 


70 


54 


Lett favorablo 




If 


22 


70 


40 


More favorable 




16 


33 


61 


70 


Moat favorable 




15 


21 (p < .10) 


67 


52 


Development! in education: 
Least favorable 


8 


15 


79 


39 


Leas favorable 




17 


21 


67 


70 


Mo re favorable 




12 


33 


55 


33 


Mott favorable 




18 


24 


65 


74 



4 Thle table shows the reaponaea to the Question: 



"Here la • question on » different topic. People talk about the Influence of certain external power* and forcea on Colombian national 
development. For example, there ere agencies, auch eg L"STSCO end the Ford Foundation, and there ere foreign government! , especially the United 
Stetea government. In your opinion, whet ahould be the proper role of theae outaldr Influences in Colombian national development?” 

Reaponaea were divided Into three categories corresponding to the sectors in which, respondent* euggeated, the foreign agencies should 
work: economy, education, or unipeclfled. 

Due to the email number of specific reer/onsea , It vse not feseible to claaaify them according ti appropriate level of activity. 
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stating that it was extended with political strings; nine per cent ex- 
pressed resentment over the condescension with which aid was offered, 
and six per cent pointed at the economic strings to foreign assistance. 

Forty-six per cent of the respondents made one or the other of 
the first two criticisms (both of them revolving around the question of 
local control) while 24 per cent named at least one of the latter three 
criticisms, related to the strings attached to foreign aid. 

Age was related to both types of criticism. Respondents in 
their 60' s -- followed by those under 40 -- were more likely to give 
control -related criticisms. On the other hand, it was the group under 
40 -- followed by the respondents over 60 - who decried the political 
and economic strings as well as the condescension that accompanied 
foreign assistance (see Table 40). The strings that come with foreign 
assistance were less likely to be cited by political inf luentials . 

These indications of ambivalence about foreign aid seem to re- 
volve around the issue of control: control over the projects made pos- 

sible by foreign assistance or control over the conditions under which 
such assistance is extended. There is some hint that part of this am- 
bivalence may be due to lack of too much first-hand contact with the 
foreign agencies: respondents in government are the most likely people 

to have such first-hand contact; yet, they were less likely to criticize 
the strings that accompanied foreign aid. 

One explanation might be brought forward for the greater tendency 
of respondents more favorable about economic and political developments 
to suggest an educational role for the foreign agencies and respondents 
knowledgeable about developments in education to suggest an economic role. 
One might speculate that to many inf luentials , a recommendation that 
foreign agencies should work in one's sphere of influence is a "confes- 
sion" of inadequacy and/or willingness to give up control. Following 
this line of reasoning, a recommendation that foreign agencies work in 
a sphere outside one's influence is to suggest inadequacies in that 
sphere. 



The respondents assignment of appropriate sectors of activity to 
the foreign agencies was related to only one definition of development: 
the unspecific response was directly related to the character-building 
definition. 

If an unspecific answer manifests a belief that foreign agencies 
can play a part in national development coupled with an inability to 
specify the part it should play, the direct relationship between the un- 
specific response and a character-building definition of development is 
explainable. Respondents who viewed development in character-building 
terms would probably be the hardest-put to specify exactly what role 
foreign agencies should play in this regard. 
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